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• , L anius boreal Is. 

1892. Mass . 

March S. Co ncord . - As I was watching a Shrike it flew from the topmost Kills a 

I ^ 

spray of a small maple into some alders and alighted on a .Field, 

horizontal stem about a foot above the level of the surrounding Mouse . 
snoWj but directly beneath, as I afterwards found, the snow had 
thawed quite down to the ground leaving a trench about two feet 
deep by three or four inches wide into which the Shrike^ sudden- 
ly dropped,- after peering intently for a moment, with fluttering 

wings and wide spread tail. Within a second or less it re- 

/ 

appeared dragging out a Field Mouse ( Ariyioola rip aria ) oi the 
largest size. The moment it got the mouse fairly out on the 
hard surface of the snow it dropped it apparently to get a 
fresh hold (as nearly as I could make out it had held it^up to 
this time ; by about the middle of the back). The Mouse, instead 
of attempting to regain its runaway, as I expected it woul dy do, 
instantly turned on its assailant and with surprising fierce- 
ness and agility sprang directly at its head many times in 
succession, literally driving it backward several feet^ although 
the Shrike faced its attacks with admirable steadiness and 
coolness and by a succession of vigorous and well aimed blows 

l 

prevented the Mouse from closing in. At length the Mouse seem- 
ed to lose heart and turning, tried to escape. This sealed its 
fate at the end of the second leap. it was overtaken by the 
Shrike who caught it by the back of the neck and began to worry 
it precisely as a ^Perrier worries a Rat, shaking it viciously 



. A 


Lan orehlis. 



1892 Mass . 
M arch 9. Joadord .- 


from side to side, at the same time dragging it about 


(NO. 2) 


over the snow which, as I could -plainly see through my glass F ield 

(I was standing within (10.) yards of the spo^t), was now freely Mouse . 

\ 

stained with blood. I could also see the Shrike's mandibles 
work with a vigorous, biting motion, especially when it stopp- 
ed the shaking to rest for a moment. When it finally let go 
its hold the Mouse was evidently dead. The Shrike now looked 
up and seeing me jumped on the Mouse with both feet and flew 
off bearing; it in its claws . Its flight was slow and labored. 

In fact it did not succeed in rising more than two feet above 
the ground and went less than 200 hundred feet before relight- 
ing on the snow. As I again approached it was tearing at the 
Mouse but it stopped as soon as it saw me and flew some fifty 
yards further dropping^ this time # into a thicket of alders. At 
first it laid the Mouse on the snow but after eating away at 
it for several minutes it raised it to a branch a few inches 
above the snow and doubling it oner this so that the head hung 


down on one side, the tail on the other left it for awhile and 
flying to a branch several feet above sat for several minutes 
nearly motionless. Then it returned to the Mouse and taking it 
by the head dragged it up along the branch untiil it came to an 
MsvXi,- angled fork a foot or more above the snow. Through this fork 
it dropped the body,- then, keeping the head above the twigs, it 
drew the neck firmly into the base of the fork at the same 
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( 

Mass. 


Lanius boreal i s , 


1392 


March 9. Co ncord .- time stepping backwards and tugging at thejiead with Kills 

. . Field 

( NO . 3 ) all its strength, frequently beating its wings vigorously to > 

, . Mouse . 

add to the force of the pull. This task completed to its ap- 

i 

parent satisfaction (the entire operation consumed at least 
three or four minutes ) the bird resumed its meal^, but in a some- 
what listless manner making long pauses between the mouthful Is. 
Evidently its appetite was ,iat>dutisdted. At length it flew 
into a neighboring tree where it sat for a long time dressing 
its feathers, a decidedly necessary attention, for, as I could 
plainly see through my glass (I now stood within 15 or 20 feet)^ 
its plumage was in sad condition, the feathers of the forehead 
and throat matted and soaked with blood; the breast also.red- 
dened perceptibly and fche^'birrd almost wholly of a carmine tint. 

After getting itself into somewhat better trim it flew into 
some young pines. 

\ 

I now examined the Mouse. The Shrike had not touched any 
part of the body, but the skin had been torn away from the en- 
tire neck and the muscles and other soft tissues were almost 
entirely gone from the shoulders and sternum to the base of 
the skull. The body was untouched and the skull showed no sign 
of injury, but the cheek muscles had been eaten pretty cleanly 
away, as had also the entire throat with the tongue. Both eyes 
were whole and in their sockets. This examination confirmed 
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Lanius borealis. 


jp. 


Mass . | 

March 9. Concord .- the conviction which I formed while watching the & 

/ ** 

(NO. 4) Shrike and Mouse struggling together viz. that the bird killed . eat . s .& 

I ^ J 

theMouse partly by throttling .— that is by choking and shaking Pi.old 
i t—and partly (perhaps chiefly) by cutting its neck open on Mousii. 
one side. Ho attempt was made to stun the blouse by striking 
at its skull, such blows as I saw delivered being evidently 
intended to keep the Mouse at bay until the Shrike could close 

1 7 " 

with it and get by the neck as it finally did. 

/v J 


While I was examining the Mouse the Shrike began uttering 

, / 

the Cat-bird-like cry among the. pines. This seemed to be clear- 
ly a remonstrance directed at me . I went to the spot and 
found the bird sitting low down amid dense pine foliage look- 
ing rather dumpy and unhappy. About an hour later I returned 
to the alders and examined the Mouse again. As far as I could 
detect it had not been touched in my absence. I did not see 
the Shrike again 

( y{jL v* / J oL >>■' , a ; - / ? r 7 • , J \ 

March 10. Visited the alder* thicket at 10 A. M.- and found the Mouse Shrike 
/ \ 
gone. As there were no tracks in the) snow beneath where it had retiirns 

hung I concluded that the Shrike must have returned and remove- to its 

ed it 
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Lanius borealis. 


| Cambridge 
1893. 

Mar . 22 . 


I 


Mass . 

The Shrike (in the fields fteyond the reservoir) was 

perched on the top of a large hickory in the middle of the 

fields. Here it remained for 15 or 20 minutes singing x>retty 

steadily most of the time. The song resembled that of a young 

Mocking bird learning to sing. There seemed to be only three 

phrases each of which would be repeated many times in suc- 

phrase 

cession before the bird took up another. The favorite A was a 
liquid klllee which resembled one of the low, musical notes 
of the Blue Jay. This, as well as the other notes, although 
seemingly subdued in tone said far from loud, when I stood di- 
rectly beneath the bird carried .surprisingly. Indeed I heard 
the bird distinctly at a distance of over two hundred yards. 

I noticed that while singing he kept his head moving continu- 
ally, turning it from side to side aid sometimes directly be- 
hind so that his face was turned towards his tail like an 
Owl's. These movements said his alert expression suggested 
that there may be, after all, some truth in the theory that 
the song is intended to lure small birds from their coverts. 
Certainly this Shrike seemed to be on the watch for a victim 
but perhaps he was only combining business with pleasure, 

In the intervals of the song I heard him repeat, many 
times in quick succession, a low sound like the grating of 
teeth or still more like that of a Squirrel's teeth rasping 


Lan ius boreal is . 


Cambridge, Mass. 

1893. the shell of a hickory nut. This sound is new to me. 

Ma -r . 22 . I thought that it was made by the bill but could not see 

^mandibles move although I used my glass. Our Parrot makes a 
somewhat similar noise by grating its mandibles slowly. 
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Lanius boreal Is . 


Concord, Mass. Catching; a Warbler. 

1896. While standing in the middle of the dense oak woods be- 

! Oct. 24. tween the Mason Field and the river I saw a large bird which 
I took at first for a Jay chasing a Warbler through the tree 
tops. Back and forth they went passing directly over me sever 
al times. The Warbler seemed to be annoyed rather than fright 
ened and his pursuer did not appear to exert himself. Indeed 
during much of the time he seemed to be losing rather than 

| 

gaining ground but he kept steadily after the Warbler follow- 
ing^ 11 its twists and turns closely. I was beginning to won- 
der what it all meant when the two plunged into some dense 

foliage and the next instant came to the ground togetherjthe 

~ 

Warbler chirping in sharp, agonized tones. I hurried to the 
spot and found that ray supposed Jay was a northern Shrike, a 
brown young bird. He was standing on the ground under the 
• trees shaking the poor, fluttering Warbler as a terrier shakes 

a rat. The Shrike soon flew off over the meadow carrying his 
prey in his bill. The Warbler's chirp sounded like that of a 
Blackpoll ' s . 


Certhia f.anericana 


Concord, 
1896 . 
Nov. IS. 


Mass. Lanlus borealis . chasing a Brown Creeper. 

While on my way down river in the morning I saw two 
Shrikes, both old and rather white birds; One was flitting 
from tree to tree along the banks near the Y.elm tree (a fav- 
orite place for Shrikes at all seasons when they are with us ); 
the other appeared suddenly at the North Bridge. When I first 
saw him he was in hot pursuit of a Brown Creeper and both 
birds were about over the middle of the river and scarce a 
yard apart. The creeper made straight for the big elm which 
stands at the eastern end of the bridge. When he reached it 
the Shrikes was within six inches of his tail but he neverthe- 
less escaped, for an instant after the two birds doubled a- 
round behind the trunk the Shrike rose to the topmost spray 
of the elm where he sdt for a minute or more gazing intently 
downward evidently watching for the Creeper. The latter, no 
doubt, had flattened himself against the bark after the usual 
practise of his kind when badly frightened and he had the 
nerve and good sense to remain perfectly still for at least 
ten minutes . My eyes were no better than the Shrike’s for it 
was in vain that I scanned the trunk over and over with the 
greatest care. Peeling sure, however, that the Creeper was 
really there I waited patiently until at the end of the period 
just named he began running up the trunk starting at the very 
point where I had seen him disappear. It was one of the 


Lanius borealis. 


! Concord, 



1896. 


j Nov. 19. 
! (No. 2). 


I 



Mass. 

prettiest demonstrations of the effectiveness of protective 
coloration that I have ever witnessed. Of course it is possi- 
ble that the Creeper found refuge in some narrow crevice 
which the Shrike could not enter arid which. not be seen from 
the ground but I do not believe that this was really the case. 

During the chase the Creeper flew in the usual feeble va- 
cillating manner. The Shrike, like the bird which I saw 
catch a Warbler last month, kept his tail wide-spread and did 
not appear to be exerting himself. He did not move in undu- 
lations as is the habit of Shrikes during ordinary flight but 
flapped steadily and kept on a perfectly level plane looking 
very like a Blue Jay. It is singular how often Shrikes as 
well as Hawks fail to catch their prey and how quickly and 
completely they seem to become discouraged if the first stoop 
is unsuccessful . 






Lanius borealis . 


Concord, Mass. 


1398. 


Catches a flying insect. 

As we were crossing Benson' s pasture we saw a Shrike 


March 21. perched on an apple tree. A moment later he started and flew 
directly towards us shimming close over the ground. When 
within a few rods he cheched his speed evidently with the in- 
tention of alighting out at the same instant a large insect, 
probably a beetle, and no doubt the object that had attracted 
his attention, rose in a spiral to a height of three or four 
feet when it was caught by the Shrike who followed its course 
with remarkable accuracy and overtook and seized it wion the 
greatest apparent ease searing it off in his sill to a fence 
post near at hand. 


1899. 

Nov. 1-11 . 
Also 21 , 

23 & 26. 


Shrikes were apparently as scarce this autumn as 

they were last year. I saw only one during the present month, 
a brownish-colored bird, near the West Bedford station, on 
the 6th. 
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Lantus boreal is . 


Concord, 
1898 . 
April 1 . 


[ass. Disperses a flock of Sparrows. 

As we were watching the animated and interesting flock 
of Sparrows and Juncos from the door of the cabin (where they 
were engaged on the grass seed scattered there j they suddenly 
scattered in every direction and at the same instant a Shrike 
came dashing through the bushes and alighted on a branch of 
an oak not more than eight feet from where we stood. It sat 
for a moment balancing itself and jetting its tail looking 
keenly about. Most of the Sparrows had disappeared at the 
first alarm but three or four Juncos had merely flown up into 
the bushes where they remained apparently not realizing the 
dangerous character of the Shrike. The latter soon made a 
swoop at one of them and pursuer and pursued quickly disap- 
peared among the trees. Half-an-hour later all our Sparrows 
and Juncos were back at the seed again so the Shrike must have 


failed to secure his prey. 
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Birds within Ten Miles of Point 
de Monts, Can, QoxQe&n & iyr orriam 


27. Lanius borealis. Great Northern Shrike. — Occurs, but 
not known to breed. 


Bua N. O. O, 7 , Oct, 1882, p, 23 § 



'Hoy, 

233. Lanius borealis. Northern Shrike. — Regular winter resident, 
not very common, October 12 to March 22; earliest October 3, 1896; 
latest April 11, 1898; I took a nest on May 28, 1887, but this is the only 
record. 


Bixds of Doa&Hiver Region, Me. F. H’, 0. 

37. Lanius borealis, (Great Northern Shrike). 
The Butcher-bird was seen in June and Septem- 
ber, but under no circumstances to attest to its 
nesting. A lumberman told me that he had 
found nests of the “Crazy Jay” on Mt. Abraham, 
but on such evidence I could not include it as one 
of the breeding residents of the counties. 

O.&O. XI. Oct. 1880. p. 140 


Winter Birds of Webster, N.H. by Falco. 

Great Northern Shrike, ( Lanins borealis). 

O.&O. X. Jan. 188 


G> 





Ther Great Northern Shrike (. Lanins borealis) is a rather rare species, 
being most frequently observed in spring. 


Bull N.O.O, 


A/. 

.Jan, 1882, P,64 




Great Northern Shrike, 

a. & * 

G.& O. X. Apr. 1885. p . (J 
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Waverly, Mass. 


Shrikes . 




I hav r e seen six Shrikes this month, which seems to me a pretty 
good number for 13 days, especially as I have not been out a great 
deal. 

Walter Faxon (letter January 13, 1391 ) 0 
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Shrihes . 




Waverly, Mass. 

I have seen six ShriKes this month, which seems to me a pretty 
good number for 13 days, especially as I have not been out a great 
deal o 


Walter Faxon (letter January 13, 1391 )„ 
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December sith I received a f, Great Northern 
Shrike; stomach completely filled with large 
jl white worms. 

O.&O. XI.May.l880.p.77 
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Notes from Belcherto-wn, Mass. 
J. W. Jackson 

Shrikes numerous early in the season. 

0.*O.Vol.l8, Mar. 1893 P.45 


Birds of Bristol County , Maes. 
P. W.Anrlroa. 

Lanius borealis Vieill., Northern Shrike. 
Winter visitant, irregular in appearance. 

0.& O. XII. Sept. 188'. p. 140 

^!A/tcOyi^y^l<n^, y0Lcisi--O. 


| Took three Northern Shrike first week! in Nov J W 

1 Jackson. O.&O. X V. Jan. 1890. D.AT 
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Great Northern Shrike. — Dec. 2d, I 
shot and mounted a (Great Northern) 
Shrike or Butcher Bird. This is the sec- 
ond specimen I ever heard of being seen 
or shot in this vicinity.— N. 7’. Kimball , 
Ellington , Conn. 

' o.AQ GPW.Fab.’aes P- ,,f - 




Birds of the Adirondack Region. 

€). H.Merriam. 

45. Iianius borealis, Vieillot. Great Northern Shrike. — Toler- 
ably common during the fall, winter, and spring. Not known to breed, 
numerous “records” to the contrary notwithstanding — they all fit the 
next. 

Bull. N.O.C. e,Qct, 1881, p, 238 



Winter Notes from Stephentown, N.Y* 

Ben j amin Hoag. 

We have only a small flock of English 
Sparrows in the village this winter. The 
Gieat Northern Shrikes nearly extermin- 
ated them here last winter. Speaking of 
Shrikes, reminds me that I haven’t seen a 
single specimen of borealis this winter. 

0.&O.Vol.l8, Jan. 1898 p .12 
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Birds from Port Churchill, Hudson s 
Bay, W. Eagle Clark. 

Lanius borealis. — a, b , adults in summer plumage. 


AUK. VII, Oct, 
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The Singing of Birds. B.P.BiekneU, 

Lanius borealis. Great Northern Shrike. 

While it is with us on its irregular and fleeting visits, this 
winter species does not often essay a greater vocal effort than a 
harsh note or scream. On occasions, however, it does actually 
sing ; though probably never with its fullest power in this lati- 
tude. I have heard a variety of notes from it in October, on its 
first arrival, and in November ; but its highest vocal achievement 
is in late winter and early spring. Its sor.g may be one of the 
first that the spring can claim ; for that indefinable change that 
comes into the atmosphere and the sunlight on some days of late 
winter and leads us to look springvvard, seems to be as quickly felt 
by this hardened and cruel bird as by the most tender species 
which it is wont to make its victims. An unusually vocal bird 
was observed on February io, 1S77 — a morning when winter 
seemed quietly relaxing from long-continued severity. Perched in 
the sunlight, on the topmost spray of a tall oak, on an eminence 
commanding an expanse of changing landscape, it was alternate- 
ly singing and preening its beautiful plumage. The song was a 
medley of varied and rather disconnected articulations, an occa- 
sional low warble always being quickly extinguished by harsh 
notes, even as the bird’s gentle demeanor would soon be inter- 
rupted by some deed of cruelty. 

It has been claimed that the Butcher Bird attracts birds and 
small animals by imitating their cries, thus making them its easy 
prey. It is true that notes similar to the screaming of small 
birds and the squealing of mice are interspersed through its song; 
but they are uttered without method, and sometimes actually in 
conjunction with the most harsh and startling sounds of which 
the bird is capable. A-Uk, I, Oot. , 1884* p« J Z. V ' 3 2 . 


The Northern Shrike as a Singer. 

BY C. K. AVERILL, JR., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

1 think most ol our books on Ornithology over- 
look the song of the Northern Shrike. I have not 
heard it mentioned except by John Burroughs in 
his delightful book “ Locusts and Wild Honey.” 


But it is not unusual to hear them sing and they 
are certainly gifted in power of execution, as the 
human vocalists say, although the quality of tone 
is inferior to that of most of our songsters. ' 
The song of one of them is still fresh in my 
mind. I heard him on March 4th, this year, at 
sunrise singing from 1 lie top of a cedar tree in 
a field. I walked up to the tree, and when lie 
dew, I saw that lie carried something with him 
about the size of a small bird or mouse. Ho had 
not got a rod from the tree when lie dropped it, 
but immediately pounced down and picked it up. 
1 hurried back to the house, got the gun and was 
back again in about half an hour. He was still 
singing from the top of a tali chestnut tree in a 
grove close by where I had first, seen him. I had 
no difficulty in walking within easy shooting dis- 
tance, but before shooting stopped to listen to the 
song. Although 1 stood for some time listening, 
he made no break or pause, hut went right on as 
if there were no lire about him. I cannot liken 
the song to that of any of our song birds. It was 
somewhat after the style of a Brown Thrush’s, 
but the tone was much less musical, and it must 
be confessed, was often squeaky. But frequently 
there was thrown in a note almost exactly like 
the ringing, musical tone that the Blue Jay often 
utters. 1 cut him open on getting home and took 
out a lot of the fur and some ribs of afield mouse. 

A gentleman living in the outskirts ot our city 
tells me that he has often heard them sing, and 
that they imitate the songs of other birds for the 
purpose of attracting them. I do not put any 
faith in this notion. 1 am convinced that the one 
I have just told about sang out of pure physical 
enjoyment, or exuberance ot spirits, or what- 
ever it is that makes a bird sing. Certainly lie 
had no difficulty in getting his food, and when I 
first heard him was carrying his breakfast around 
with him, and afterwards was singing with it in 
his inside. 

Three or four days later, I saw in a small Elm 
tree by the road side a (lohlfinch stuck in among 
some small twigs that grew out from the trunk 
about ten feet from the ground. I climbed up 
and pulled it down, for it was wedged in too 
tightly to shake down. It was dead of course. 
On taking off the skin 1 1 1 ere was no sign of injury 
except Unit the neck was broken two or three 
joints from the head. Without doubt this was 
the work of a Shrike. 

Since then 1 have only seen one Shrike and 
that in the middle of the day. He did not favor 
me with a song, but sat on a Sumach bush mo- 
tionless, but for the movement of his long tail 
which went up and down like a Pewee’s. Once 
he got down from his perch and picked up some 


Song of the Female Butcher Bird. — On the morning of April 8, 1S90, 
when walking through the Fresh Pond Swamps at Cambridge, 1 heard a 
Butcher Bird {Lanius borealis) in full song. The bird was an unusually 
fine singer, and quite a mimic, its medley of notes suggesting a combma- 
ion of the Brown Thrasher and as the Blue Jay, with an occasional ‘mew- 
ing’ sound much like the common Catbird. It was shot, and on sexing 
proved a female, the ovary being considerably enlarged. — ArthurCuad- 
bourne,M. D., Cambridge, Mass. "VIX. JAly, - 80, P» 
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Collurio borealis.— The breeding of the Northern Shrike anywhere 
south of the Fur Countries is at present so much a matter of uncertainty, 
owing to the recently developed fact that the Loggerhead has frequently 
come in where he did not belong and wilfully muddled the records, that 
we cannot but think that Dr. Coues would have been wiser had he avoided 
taking any positive stand in this much disputed question. The comparison 
of its presence with that of the Black Snowbird, is manifestly inappro- 
priate, while the prophecy that “it will doubtless be found to breed in 
the highest parts of Massachusetts ” can scarcely be warranted by any 
of the known facts. 


Buli, N. O.O, Q,Qct, 1881 , P, J. 3 7 ■ 


The Great Northern Shrike in New England. - I wish to cor- 
rect an important error into which Dr. Coues has inadvertently fallen in 
his “ Birds of the Colorado Valley,” where he says : “ In narrating an 
instance of its nesting on a low spruce-tree in New Brunswick, within 
twelve miles of St. Stephen, Dr. Brewer is certainly mistaken in asserting 
that ‘ we know of a single recent instance in which this bird has bred 
with, n the limits of the United States.’ ” The error of Dr. Coues is in his 
supposition that the nest in question was in New Brunswick On the eon- 
trary, ,t was in the State of Maine, some twelve miles west of the town of 
St. Stephen, and about the same distance from any part of New Bruns- 
wick. This error may have been occasioned by an erratum that occurs in 
a sentence that follows the one quoted. This sentence should read • “ He 
has smee met with its nest within twelve miles of St. Stephen in New 
Brunswick.” In the work the last three words are out of their proper 
place. My positive statement that the nest had been found within the 
limits of the United States was no careless mistake, but the statement of a 
well-known fact of which I had full knowledge when I penned it. [t] 

Mr. Boardman informs me, in a recent letter, that up to the present time 
this has been the only instance in which he has met with the nest of this 
species, ami that he regards the Great Northern Shrike as a very rare bird 
in his neighborhood in the summer. So far as I now know, this is the 
only instance of its occurrence in New England. — T. M. Brewer Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

[t Dr. Brewer’s whole paragraph comes from a misinterpretation, doubtless 
unintentional, of my remarks. Dr. Brewer’s mistake, which I criticised, was 
in saying that “ we know of a single recent instance,” etc., tile fact being, that 
we know of many such instances, if the testimony of competent observers is to 
go for anything. See B. C. V., I, 561. — E. C.] 
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.•Notes from Hartland, Vt. (O. and O., IX., p. 35.) 

We regret that through an oversight the name of this place 
was printed Conn. Several correspondents point out to ns 
the improbability of the Great Northern Shrike, ( Lanius 
borealis,) nesting at Hartland. We should be glad to hear 
further from Mr. F. M. Goodwin, and to know whether the 
birds or eggs are in existence. The fact was unusual and 
as such worthy of note, but we see no reason, so far, to , 
deny the accuracy of our correspondent. 

/ X • JfcV- jft . Vfr-. 

Notes from Hartland, Corn. One afternoon in early 
May (issi,) while going up a steep bank from the river 
“oni I observed a pair of 

us Borealis,) about as if they were greatly d,s urbe 

by my presence. Upon looking around, I found their nes 
in an old apple tree. It contained four young birds, of 
“bo” one week, growth. Thin is the o tdy nest o ; y 
knowledge ever found in this locahty. It was composed .of 
' twigs and dark colored roots similar to those used L by rt 
Kins Bird, {Tyr annus carolinmais,) in the conb 1 

it was lined with hen’s feathers and woodchuck’s 


Gkeat Northern Shrike {Lanius borea- 
lis.') This is another interesting bird and 
breeds as abundantly here as the Robin 
( Migratoria ) does in New England. I 
shot one sptecimen in December, and have 
occasionally seen others. Most of them, I 
think, migrate south, but many stay 
through the winter. The habit these birds 
have of impaling their prey on thorns, etc., 
is well known, but, for what purpose I 
have never found out. I believe it is 
only done during the breeding season. 

The nest is a bulky affair of twigs and 
finished inside with rootlets, generally 
placed in dense thickets and not very far 
from the ground. I have never found one 

over five (5) feet or under two (2) ; eggs,' 

^ |i*from four to six, or even seven ; speckled. 

|v" g. They are a reckless bird and I have known 

S^them to fly violently against the wires of 
^ ^ a cage containing a Canary and do it re- 

peatedly, frightening the poor native of 
.■the Canary Islands almost to death. I 
remember once finding a nest near Fort 
Laramie, which I could not get at except 
by crawling on my hands and knees under 
k the bushes and reaching up through the 
\ thorns, at the expense of my clothes and 
• the loss of considerable skin from my 
hands. Not satisfied with this, Mr. 
Shrike had to attack my hand, actually 
breaking one of the eggs as I took it 
from the nest. These birds are some- 
, thing like the Mockingbird, and are often 
mistaken for them by the settlers here. 

1732 . Notes on New Mexican Shrikes. 


hair. 


AM- 

Q.&O. IX. Mar. 




CORRESPONDENCE. 

Notes From Hartland, Vt. (O. and O., IX, pp. 38 
and 43.) Mr. F. M. Goodwin writes as follows : 

“ I saw in the last issue of the O. and O. some were in 
doubt as to the Great Northern Shrik .^Lanius boreal, s) 
nesting in Hartland, Vt., and asked if I had the eggs or 
birds. The eggs were hatched and so I did not take the 
birds. I examined them thoroughly and then showed them 
to Mr. C. O. Tracy, of Taftsville, Vt., 
the same beyond a doubt, 
against our identification. 

, but it was an actual occurrence.” 


and he called them 
There cannot be any question 
The case was a rare one truly, 


O.&o. IX. May . 1884. p . fcl. 










Flickers and Ground Doves were both engaged 
in love making this month. The pair of Shrikes 
in this grove, which, had commenced their nest by 
January 31st, continued work upon it rapidly the 
first of this month, but when nearly finished the 
tree in which it was built was removed to another 
grove and their labor was lost. Waiting a few 
clays they commenced again on the remains oi one 
of their last year nests, and after completing it the 
female laid the first egg on the 23d. The com- 
plete set numbered four. Tile loth I found a pair 
building in another orange grove the eggs wei e 
well advanced. 

O.&O. XI, May. 1886. p. 
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By R. W. Shufeldt. 


Lanius borealis and L. 1. excub itor ides. $01 % > && i 61 . 


Ibid. 

3! / See. /X/.V<»r 


S~ 9- 


7. Nesting of the Great Northern and Loggerhead Shrikes in Maine. 
By H. A. Purdie, based on information furnished by E. S. Bowler. Ibid., 
XII, p. 1 G 6 , April 3, 1878. — As stated later (p. 265, May 8 , 1878), the 
note really refers exclusively to the Loggerhead. jjFfJip, Stream* 

S 76 . Shrikes Catch Mice when Thrown in the Air. By J. L. D[avid- 

son]. Ibid., p. 203 . For. & Stream. XXII 

Birds of Western Ontario. B v John M. Morden. Ibid.. Ill, p. 216 . 
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— On Lanius borealis , Regulus calendula , and Circus hudsonius. Supposed 
voung of former, taken near Hyde Park, doubtless were L. ludovicianus. 

Ssort. & Naturalist 
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-■Notes from HART1.A.ND, Vt. (O. and O., IX., p. 85.) 

We regret that through an oversight the name of this place 
was printed Conn. Several correspondents point out to ns 
the improbability of the Great Northern Shrike, (Lanins 
borealis,) nesting at Hartland. We should he glad to hear 
further from Mr. F. M. Goodwin, and to know whether the 
birds or eggs are in existence. The fact was unusual and 
as such worthy of note, but we see no reason, so far, to 
deny the accuracy of our correspondent. 

< ’A '*-6? / X . IV* 1 /- f.. Of- 

Notes from IIartland, Corn. One aft j 

Mav (1881 ) while going up a steep hank from the n , 

Sn ) I oblrved a pair of G reat Northern Sto ke, (Lam- 
’ . , • f |i ipv were ttroatly disturbed 

us Borealis,) flying about as if they were gr y 

by my presence. Upon looking around, I found then i nest 
in an old apple tree. It contained four young birds, 
about one week’s growth. This is the only nest to my 

knowledge ever found in this locality. It was imposed of 

twmsand dark colored roots similar to those used by t 
Kinu Bird, (Tyranny* carolimmis,) in the construction of 
S neft. it was lined with hen’s feathers and woodchuck’s 
hair. 


Great Northern Shrike {Lanins borea- 
lis.') This is another interesting bird and 
breeds as abundantly here as the Robin 
{Migratoria) does in New England. I 
shot one specimen in December, and have 
occasionally seen others. Most of them. I 
think, migrate south, but many stay 
through the winter. The habit these birds 
have of impaling their prey on thorns, etc., 
is well known, but for what purpose I 
have never found out. I believe it is 
only done during the breeding season. 
The nest is a bulky affair of twigs and 
finished inside with rootlets, generally 
placed in dense thickets and not very far 
from the ground. I have never found one 
ovei 


Q.&O. IX. Mar. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Notes From Hartland, Vt. (O. and O., IX, pp. 35 
and4S.) Mr. F. M. Goodwin writes as follows : 

« I ' S! ,w in the last issue of the O. and O. some wore in 
doubt as to the Great Northern Shrike_(to«AtS borealis) 
nesting in Ilartlaurl, Vt, and asked if I bad the eggs or 
birds. The eggs wore hatched and so I did not take the 
birds I examined them thoroughly and then showed them 
to Mr C.O. Tracy, of Taftsvtlle, Vt., and he called them 
the same beyond a doubt. There cannot be any question 
against our identification. The case was a rare one truly, 
hut it was an actual occurrence.” 

O.&o. lX.May.1884-p.fcZ. 
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first received so lar as I know in this locality, was 
my only northern straggler. Chipping and Field 
Sparrows were more common than usual, and 
Wilson’s Snipe not quite so plenty. Fire Creep- 
ing Warblers have tfecn unusually abundant I 
estimated fifty in one tree. A companion who 
was with me at the time considers it a^’good 
guess.” 

A word or two in regaki to the Catbird mat 
be of interest. Here is a brief summary of their 
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from 

, tiling — ^ugouu, ana are often 

mistaken for them by the settlers here, 

i. . 1732. Notes on New Mexican Sin 

Lanius borealis and L. 1 . 


ikes. By R. W. Shufeldt. Ibid, 
ex cub ito rides . Forj «Btream» Vole Si, /-?./• v«r 

7. Nesting of the Great Northern and Loggerhead Shrikes in Maine. { 

By H. A. Purdies, based on information furnished by E. S. Bowler. Ibid., 

XII, p. 166, April 3, 1878. — As stated later (p. 265, May 8, 1878), the 
note really refers exclusively to the Loggerhead. 'J®?, % Stream, 

S76. Shrikes Catch Mice when Thrown in the Air. By J. L. D[avid- 
son]. Ibid., p. 203. For & Stream. XXII 
529. Birds of Western. Ontario. By John M. Morden. Ibid. r III, p. 216. 

— On Lanius borealis . Regains calendula , and Circus hudsonius. Supposed 
young - of former, taken near Hyde Park, doubtless were R. ludovicianus. 

O&u* Sport, & Naturalist 
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Note on the Habits of the Northern Shrike ( Lanins borealis ). — On 
the 9th of March, 1892, at Concord, Mass., I saw a Northern Shrike 
(Lanins borealis ) capture, kill and dispose of a meadow mouse. The 
bird’s behavior and methods were so interesting and, in some respects, 
peculiar that I submit the following account of the episode in nearly the 
words in which I find it described In my notes written at the time. 

As I was watching a Shrike it flew from the topmost spray of a small 
maple into some alders and alighted on a horizontal stem about a foot 
above the level of the surrounding snow; but directly beneath, as I after- 
wards found, the snow had thawed quite down to the ground leaving a 
trench about two feet deep by three or four inches wide into which the 
Shrike, after peering intently for a moment, suddenly dropped, with 
fluttering wings and wide spread tail. Within a second or less it re- 
appeared dragging out a field mouse ( Arvicola riparius ) of the largest 
size. The moment it got the mouse fairly out on the hard surface of the 
snow it dropped it, apparently to get a fresh hold (as nearly as I could 
make out it had held it, up to this time, by about the middle of the back). 
The mouse, instead of attempting to regain its runway, as I expected it 
would do, instantly turned on its assailant and with surprising fierceness 
and agility sprang directly at its head many times in succession, literally 
driving it backward several feet, although the Shrike faced its attacks 
with admirable steadiness and coolness, and by a succession of vigor- 
ous and well aimed blows prevented the mouse from closing in. At 
length the mouse seemed to lose heart and turning, tried to escape. This 
sealed its fate, for at the end of the second leap, it was overtaken by the 
Shrike who caught it by the back of the neck and began to worry it 
precisely as a terrier worries a rat, shaking it viciously from side to side, 
at the same time dragging it about over the snow which, as I could 
plainly see through my glass (I was standing within ten yards of the 
spot), was now freely stained with blood. I could also see the Shrike’s 
mandibles work with a vigorous, biting motion, especially when it 
stopped the shaking to rest for a moment. When it finally let go its 
hold the mouse was evidently dead. The Shrike now looked up and 
seeing me jumped on the mouse with both feet and flew off bearing it in 
its claws. Its flight was slow and labored. In fact it did not succeed in 
rising more than two feet above the snow and went less than two 
hundred feet before relighting. As I again approached it was tearing 
at the mouse but it stopped as soon as it saw me and flew some fifty 
yards further, dropping, this time, into a thicket of alders where it laid 
the mouse on the snow and resumed its meal. Shortly afterwards it 
raised the mouse to a branch a few inches above the snow and doubling 
it over this so that the head hung down on one side, the tail on the other, 
left it for awhile and alighting above it sat for several minutes nearly 
motionless. Then it returned to the mouse and taking it by the head 
dragged it up along the branch until it came to an acute-angled fork a 
foot or more above the snow. Through this fork it dropped the body; 

42 

Winter Birds in South-eastern Mass. 

Harry <J. White 

12. The Great Northern Shrike. This bird 
is locally distributed throughout the three 
southeastern counties of the State during 
the winter. It was apparently wanting at 
Taunton, and was only observed on one 
occasion in the latter part of November, at 
Wood’s Holl. One bird was taken at Naushon 
in January and it appears to be of common 
occurrence at Highland Tight, where Mr. 

Small saw it eight times in December, twice in 
January and the same number of times in the 
following month. 

0.& O. Vol. 17 , June, 1892 p.85 
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Food of the Great Northern Shrike. 


BY JOHN C. CAHOON. 


In the August number of the O. & O., under 
the heading of the “ Great Northern Shrike and 
its Prey,” Mr. C. C. Maxfield says from his ob- 
servation that the food of the Great Northern 
Shrike seems to be principally English Spar- 
rows. 

With all due respect for Mr. Maxfield in his 
assertion, my own experience with this bird, 
which is based upon the taking and dissecting 
of quite a number, proves to me that in this 
section their food consists principally of bugs, 
worms and small insects. That they do oc- 
casionally kill and eat sparrows and other small 
birds, when driven to it by hunger, is assured- 
ly so, hut I have shot them in the middle of the 
winter where English Sparrows were abundant, 
and upon dissection, failed to find any traces of 
sparrow in their stomach. 

Below I give the contents of the stomachs of 
five, which were shot in the fall, winter, and 
spring; 

No. 1. Adult $. Nov. 17, 1884, Taunton, 
Mass. Contents of stomach — bugs and small 
insects. 

2. Adult 9 . Nov. 27, 1884, Taunton, Mass. 
Contents of stomach— small bugs and parts of 
large ones, and buds of trees. 

3. Adult 9 • March 17, 1885, Taunton, Mass. 
Contents of stomach — small buds and insects. 

4. Adult $ . March 31, 1885, Taunton, Mass. 
Contents of stomach — flies, bugs, worms and 
small inseets. 

5. Adult $ . Dec. 24, 1880, Taunton, Mass. 
Contents of stomach — bugs and white worms. 

(i. Great Northern Shrike, (yng.), shot at Mat- 
inicus Island, Me., Dec. 15, 1887. Stomach com- 
: pletely filled with black hugs, other small in- 
sects, and a substance resembling purple ber- 
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It has generally been conceded that hawks 
and ofvls of all kinds live on birds, poultry and 
small animals, but by recent investigation bj r 
Dr. B. Ilarvey Warren of Westchester, Pa., it 
is found that many of our hawks and owls live 
wholly on mice, insects, etc. 

If all ornithologists and taxidermists would 
note down the contents of the stomach of such 
birds as come into their hands, 1 am certain 
that there would be many new things brought 
to light in the study of ornithology. 

[In January, ’82, 1 noted the appearance of a 
pair of Shrikes in the locality of a large colony 
of English Sparrows. The number of the 

Sparrows decreased until about April 1, when 
there was but one left. The Shrikes shortly 
afterward disappeared. On several occasions 1 
observed Shrikes pursuing the Sparrows, but 
did not -witness a capture. In afterwards re- 
ferring to it, while in company with Mr. S. F. 
Dexter of Pawtucket, il. 1., I found that gen- 
tleman had also been observing the same case. 
In the previous June, 1 witnessed a .Shrike cap- 
ture a Sparrow within ten feet of my window, 
and fly off with it struggling in his beak. 

In examining the contents of several stom- 
achs, I have occasionally found parts of birds; 
in one instance, the entire body of a field 
mouse, but as a rule they have proved to have 
been subsisting principally on beetles. 

O.&o. XIII, Jnly. l88a p . 10 3 -j/tj * ' W ' ] 


Apropos the habit of the Butcher Bird 
of hanging its victims about in conspicu- 
ous places, the custom has its uses after 
all, as the Chickadees, which are really 
quite carniverous little chaps, often make 
a dinner from the remains, and it was this 
habit which suggested a plan for provid- 
ing entertainment for them in the winter 
garden parties which I used to give the 
birds. My plan was to hang scraps of 
pork rind and pieces of beef to the branch- 
es of the trees and shrubs on the grounds, 
and it was not long before all the Chicka- 
dees and Kinglets found it out. The 
Creepers and Nuthatchers sometimes 
came, too, but only in the capacity of look- 
ers on, and I never saw either touch the 
meat, although the Nuthatchers would 
sometimes take a bit of cracked corn. / 

The Shrike and his Prey. 

BY S. W. DENTON. 


An amusing incident occurred yesterday, 
Nov. 27th, that perhaps is worth relating. If 
being an unusually warm, sunny day for this 
time of year, I thought to take a walk through 
the fields and woods along familiar paths where 
in seasons gone by I bad found many a nest, 
and during the heat of day in summer had sat 
under eool, shady trees to watch and study the 
birds. 

In my walk I saw a number of Snow Birds 
{■/unco hiemalis ), Chickadee (Pam* atrwapillus ) , 
Blue Jays ( Cyaiux'iUa cristacn ), a few Tree 
Sparrows {8pize.Ha monticolor ) and a Brown 
Creeper (CenkmfamiUaris enfa). While watch- 
ing the latter as he pryed around under pieces 
of bark on an oak tree, I suddenly caught sight 
of a Butcher Bird, {Lnmius borealis) in pursuit 
of a sparrow who dove into the thickest part of 
an old apple tree quite near me to escape his 
pursuer, who immediately followed the fugi- 
tive, both coming out on the opposite side.” I 
thought it was all “up” with the Sparrow but 
what was my surprise to see him again return 
to the tree and disappear in a hole In a decayed 
limb. For a moment the “Butcher” seemed 
nonplused so great was his surprise, and then 
as though a happy though had struck him, he 
started in head first after his dinner, but alas, 
the hole was too small; in vain lie made re- 
peated attempts but it was “ no go.” Not dis- 
couraged, though apparently disappointed, he 
took a commanding position on a branch over- 
looking tiie hole to wait for his intended vic- 
tim to show himself. But no sir, Mr. Sparrow 
knew better than to do this, and though I 
watched the tree with Lanins a full half-hour 
Mr. Sparrow did not show his head. At last 
while endeavoring (o approach nearer to the 
Butcher took frignt and departed. 

•egret much at not being able to assert pos- 
■ly what kind of a sparrow it was, but as 
tree was a rather awkward one to climb 
throwing a stick against the dead limb did 
dislodge the little fallow r left the spot, but 
i tiie bird was a Tree Sparrow (Spizelht. 
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Food of the Great Northern Shrike. 


BY JOHN C. CAHOON. 


In the August number of the O. & O., under 
the heading of the “ Great Northern Shrike and 
its Prey," Mr. C. C. Maxfield says from his ob- 
servation that the food of the Great Northern 
Shrike seems to be principally English Spar- 
rows. 

With all due respect for Mr. Maxfield in his 
assertion, my own experience with this bird, 
which is based upon the taking and dissecting 
of quite a number, proves to me that in this 
section their food consists principally of bugs, 
worms and small insects. That they do oc- 
casionally kill and cat sparrows and other small 
birds, when driven to it by hunger, is assured- 
ly so, but I have shot them in the middle of the 
winter where English Sparrows were abundant, 
and upon dissection, failed to find any traces of 
sparrow in their stomach. 

Below I give the contents of the stomachs of 
five, which were shot in the fall, winter, and 
spring; 

No. 1. Adult $ . Nov. 17, 1884, Taunton, 

Mass. Contents of stomach — bugs and small 
insects. 

2. Adult ? . Nov. 27, 1884, Taunton, Mass. 

Contents of stomach — small bugs and parts of 
large ones, and buds of trees. 

3. Adult J. March 17, 1885, Taunton, Mass. 

Contents of stomach — small buds and insects. 

4. Adult $ . March 31, 18S5, Taunton, Mass. 

Contents of stomach — flies, bugs, worms and 
small insects. 

5. Adult $ . Dec. 24, 1880, Taunton, Mass. 

Contents of stomach — bugs and white worms. 

6. Great Northern Shrike, (yug.), shot at Mat- 
inicus Island, Me., Dec. 15, 1887. Stomach com- 

| pletely filled with black bugs, other small in- 
sects, and a substance resembling purple ber- 
ries. 

It has generally been conceded that hawks 
and otvls of all kinds live on birds, poultry and 
small animals, but by recent investigation by 
Dr. B. Harvey Warren of Westchester, Pa., it 
is found that many of our hawks and owls live 
wholly on mice, insects, etc. 

If all ornithologists and taxidermists would 
note down the contents of the stomach of such 
birds as come into their hands, I am certain 
that there would be many new things brought 
to light in the study of ornithology. 

[In January, ’82, I noted the appearance of a 
pair of Shrikes in the locality of a large colony 
of English Sparrows. The number of the 

Sparrows decreased until about April 1, w 
there was but one left. The Shrikes sho 
afterward disappeared. On several occasio 
observed Shrikes pursuing the Sparrows 
did not witness a capture, in afterwards 
ferring to it, while in company with Mr. S 
Dexter of Pawtucket, It. I., I found that | 
tlernan had also been observing the same d 
In tlie previous June, I witnessed a Shrike* 
ture a Sparrow within ten feet of my wind 
and fly oil' with it struggling in his beak. 

In examining the contents of several sb 
aclis, I have occasionally found parts of bi; : 
in one instance, the entire body of a 
mouse, but as a rule they have proved to 1 
been subsisting principally on beetles. 
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Apropos the habit of the Butcher Bird 
' of hanging its victims about in conspicu- 
ous places, the custom has its uses after 
all, as the Chickadees, which are really 
quite carniverous little chaps, often make 
a dinner from the remains, and it was this 
glcJl/W. habit which suggested a plan for provid- 
/, • f ^ ing entertainment for them in the winter 
garden parties which I used to give the 
birds. My plan was to hang scraps of 
pork rind and pieces of beef to the branch- 
es of the trees and shrubs on the grounds, 
and it was not long before all the Chicka- 
dees and Kinglets found it out. The 
Creepers and Nuthatchers sometimes 
came, too, but only in the capacity of look- 
ers on, and I never saw either touch the 
meat, although the Nuthatchers would 
sometimes take a bit of cracked corn. 
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St. John, N. B., his new Catali 
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Correspondence. 


Editor of O. <fc O. : 

In the December, 1888, O. & O., Mr. John C. 
Gaboon takes a decided stand against the 
articles written by Mr. Benj. F. Hess anti Mr. 
C. C. Maxfield, concerning the food of the Great 
Northern Shrike. I fail to see any evidence 
that the shrikes do not feed, principally, on 
English Sparrows in winter in this country, 
because Mr. Gaboon has (near Boston) “shot 
Shrikes in the most severe winters, and found 
their stomachs filled witli insects, etc.,” or be- 
cause the stomach of the one killed Oct. 17th, 
“contained a large, white worm and part of a 
snow-bird.” Winter does not begin till Dec- 
ember 1st. 

in our ordinary winters, here, the snow lies, 
on an average, two feet deep. Last winter, for 
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The Great Northern Shrike and its 
Prey. 

BY BENJ. F. HESS, PHOENIX, N. Y. 


The Gre 
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In the spring of 1885 I had the opportunity of 
seeing a Butcher bird kill a meadow mole, (Ar- 
vicola riparius). It would strike the mole on 
the throat with its beak until it killed it. When 
I approached, the Shrike grasped the mole and 
flew or, fluttered rather, about twenty feet, 
when its burden seemed too heavy and it 
dropped its prey and alighted a short distance 
away. Again I shot one which was vigorously 
pursuing a Phoebe among some tall bushes. 
We have sufficient evidence of late to show that 
their food in this vicinity is mainly the English 
Sparrows. I have noticed that they are most 
numerous in the section of the town where the 
English Sparrows are in excess. A friend, Mr. 
Claude Maxwell, has found these sparrows 
hung in forked thorns of hedge fences, — evi- 
dently the work of these Shrikes. 

[We have numerous reports of the destruc- 
tion of the English Sparrow by this Shrike, and 
commend the protection of the latter bird, for 
this reason as a method of suppression. Ed]. 

O.&O. X]jl. July 18 67 
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them Shrike. 


My theory (slight proof), that how the Shrike 
obtains what few insects and worms they may 
get in winter (not in October, for in this month 
they might get plenty of insect food in freshly 
plowed fields), is this: During the winter 
months farmers are engaged, more or less, 
cutting wood and chopping down useless fruit 
trees. The woods are thinned out so much 
that dying or dead trees are used mostly. In 
cutting arid splitting such timber, the grubs 
and beetles are exposed. 

I agree with Mr. Gaboon that Tern draw up 
their feet when flying. I have noticed it in two 
species of Tern, and more particularly with the 
Herring Gull. During cold snaps they hover 
over the river, oftentimes clearing the bridges 
by less than thirty feet. 

If Mr. Arthur II. Howell will refer to the 
Laws of State of Now York, 188(1, page (569, 
chapter 427, he will gain the desired informa- 
tion regarding a permit. Most respectfully, 

U. D. Stone. 

Oswego, N. X.fa ftP XW. *t(r IW. *.<?/ 

Birds Tioga Oo, N.Y, Aidoa Loring , 

148. Great Northern Shrike or Butcher Bird. 
Common, but only as a winter visitor. Their 
food at this time consists of Sparrows and 
other small birds. I once shot one which had 
„ .. a lin.fl its head nearly 


I have, on 

Northern Shrike kill English sparrows and 
hang them in the forks of small bushes by the 
Oswego river. The Shrike at Phoenix, N. Y. 
is a bird very hard to find in summer, although 
occasionally. seen, but in winter are rather 
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Cahoon’s article, 
f Great Northern 
hich Mr. Gaboon 
“The Shrike at 
iy hard to find in 
lough occasionally seen, but in 
(her common, and I can say from 
hat their food seems to be, prin- 
jsh Sparrows.” 

eir food, in winter , seems to be, 
English Sparrows. By this I do 
t their food, all the year, is Eng- 
common, and I can say from observation that s i but °rily as far as my observa- 
their food seems to be, principally, English ‘'iter, it would certainly be corn- 
sparrows. I have a specimen of the shrike Isehood to say that their food, in 
mounted in the position in which he was when jngrish Sparrows, when I have no 
shot. I had followed him for some distance them and satisfy myself as 
from our farm barn, where 1 had seen him kill her food. I have no record of see- 
a sparrow, and he had difficult work in flying 11 two or three of them in summer 
away with the sparrow. I came up with him he five or six years that I collected 
after a short time and found him sittiug on a 

branch a short distance from a forked limb in ir in Oswego County is severe 
which was the sparrow, hung by the neck. I ' ive il| l the bugs and worms out of 
have always, until this time, seen the shrikes ' doubt the Shrikes were driven to 
hang their prey in a fork and fly away, but this r 1 Sparrows by hunger, but they 
one did not Offer ' ' ' 


to do so. It was very cold 
weather and I thought probably hunger had 
something to do with it. I have seen as many 
as fifteen or twenty sparrows killed in our 
farm barn yard, in course of a winter. 

I think the shrikes should be protected on 
this account, if on no other. As spring ap- 
pi caches, the shrikes take to killing the field 
mice, and again are useful. Taking all together 
they deserve a much different treatment than 
they get. 

I would like to hear the experience of brother 
observers on this subject. 


theless. No doubt in a vicinity 
are bugs and worms in sufficient 
ae Shrikes would choose and eat 
erence to Sparrows. 

Ither collector near Phoenix, N. Y. 
r me out in my assertions, is Mr. 

who, in Vol. 12, pp. 114, writes 
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t Northern Shrike. 
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My theory (slight proof), that how the S hrike 
obtains what few insects and worms they may 
get in winter (not in October, for in this month 
they might get plenty of insect food in freshly 
plowed fields), is this: During the winter 
months farmers are engaged, more or less, 
cutting wood and chopping down useless fruit 
trees. The woods are thinned out so much 
that dying or dead trees are used mostly. In 
cutting and splitting such timber, the grubs 
and beetles are exposed. 

I agree with Mr. Galloon that Tern draw up 
their feet when flying. I have noticed it in two 
species of Tern, and more particularly with the 
Herring Gull. During cold snaps they hover 
over the river, oftentimes clearing the bridges 
by less than thirty feet. 

If Mr. Arthur H. Howell will refer to the 
Laws of State of New York, 1880, page 669, 
chapter 427, he will gain the desired informa- 
tion regarding a permit. Most respectfully, 

T). T). Stone. . 

Oswego, N. Y (Sir* 4? XIV. *ttr IM.i-.a/. 

.Birds Tioffa Go, N»¥, Aidas Coring , 

148. Great Northern Shrike or Butcher Bird, j 
Common, but only as a winter visitor. Their 
food at this time consists of Sparrows and 
other small birds. I once shot one which had 
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The Great Northern Shrike and Its 
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BY C. C. MAXFIELL). 


In the July number of the O. and O. I see a 
short article by my friend, Benj. P. Hess, and 
see myself quoted as finding sparrows on 
thorns, etc. 

Instead of having found them hung in forks, 

I have, on several occasions, seen the Great 
Northern Shrike kill English sparrows and 
hang them in the forks of small bushes by the 
Oswego river. The Shrike at Phoenix, N. Y. 
is a bird very hard to find in summer, although 
occasionally. seen, but in winter are rather 

common, and I can say from observation that 
their food seems to be, principally, English 
sparrows. I have a Specimen of the shrike 
mounted in the position in which he was when 
shot. I had followed him for some distance 
from our farm barn, where I had seen him kill 
a sparrow, and lie had difficult work in flying 
away with the sparrow. I came up with him 
after a short time and found him sitting oil a 
q branch a short distance from a forked limb in 
which was the sparrow, hung by the neck. I 
have always, until this time, seen the shrikes 
hang their prey in a fork and fly away, but this 
one did not offer to do so. it was very cold 
weather and I thought probably hunger had 
something to do with it. I have seen as many 
as fifteen or twenty sparrows killed in our 
farm barn yard, in course of a winter. 

1 think the shrikes should be protected on 
this account, if on no other. As spring ap- 
proaches, the shrikes take to killing the field 
mice, and again are useful. Taking all together 
they deserve a much different treatment than 
they get. 

1 would like to hear the experience of brothel 
observers on this subject. 
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Food of the Great Northern Shrike. 


My theory (slight proof), that how the Shrike 
obtains what few insects and worms they may 
get in winter (not in October, for in this month 
they might get plenty of insect food in freshly 
plowed fields), is this : During the winter 
months farmers are engaged, more or less, 
cutting wood and chopping down useless fruit 
trees. The woods are thinned out so much 
that dying or dead trees are used mostly. In 
cutting and splitting such timber, the grubs 
and beetles are exposed. 

1 agree witli Mr. Gaboon that Tern draw up 
their feet when flying. I have noticed it in two 
species of Tern, and more particularly with the 
Herring Gull. During cold snaps they hover 
over the river, oftentimes clearing the bridges 
by less than thirty feet. 

If Mr. Arthur II. Howell will refer to the 
Laws of State of New York, 188(5, page (169, 
chapter 427, he will gain the desired informa- 
tion regarding a permit. Most respectfully, 

TJ. I). Stone. 

Oswego, N. \.fa (P XW. *ttr Hfef. A.<?/ 

Birds Tioga GO, NJ‘, Aidsa ^cring , 

~ j 48 . Great Northern Shrike or Butcher Bird. 
Common, hut only as a winter visitor. Then- 
food at this time consists of Sparrows and 
other small birds. I once shot one which had 
.... ■■ -- 1 Vin.rl its head nearly 
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While out on a ramble near 
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Referring to Mr. John C. Gaboon's article, 

July O. & O. “Food of the Great Northern 
Shrike,” the sentence to which Mr. Cahoon 
probably refers is this; — “The Shrike at 
Phoenix, N. Y. is a bird very hard to find in 

summer, although occasionally seen, but in 
winter are rather common, and t can say from 
observation that their food seems to be, prin- 
cipally, English Sparrows.” 

- That is, their food, in winter , seems to be, 

principally, English Sparrows. By this I do 
not mean that their food, all the year, is Eng- 
lish Sparrows, but only as far as iny observa- 
tions go in winter. It would certainly be com- 
mitting a falsehood to say that their food, in 
summer, is English Sparrows, when 1 have no 
chance to observe them and satisfy myself as 
to their summer food. I have no record of see- 
ing more than two or three of them in summer 
all through the five or six years that 1 collected 
at Phoenix. 

The winter in Oswego County is severe 
enough to drive all the bugs and worms out of 
sight and no doubt the Shrikes were, driven to 
eating English Sparrows by hunger, but they 
did it, nevertheless. No doubt in a vicinity 

where there are bugs and worms in sufficient ' " u * °* my ieao ie 
quantities the Shrikes would choose and eat 
them in preference to Sparrows. 

The only other collector near Phoenix, N. Y. 
who can bear me out in my assertions, is Mr. 

Benj. F. Hess, who, in Vol. 12, pp. Il l, writes 

of shooting a Shrike while in the act of pursu- y assertl0ns 1,1 prev,ous 
ing a phoebe (pevvee) through bushes, and he 
also speaks of their destroying Sparrows. 1 
will ask Mr. Hess to give his later observations 
to the readers of the Q. &. O. 
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My theory (slight proof), that how the S hrike 
obtains wliat few insects and worms they may 
get in winter (not in October, for in this month 
they might get plenty of insect food in freshly 
plowed fields), is this: During the winter 
months farmers are engaged, more or less, 
cutting wood and chopping down useless fruit- 
trees. The woods are thinned out so much 
that dying or dead trees are used mostly. In 
cutting and splitting such timber, tlie grubs 
and beetles are exposed. 

I agree witii Mr. Gaboon that Tern draw up 
their feet when flying. I have noticed it in two 
species of Tern, and more particularly with the 
Herring Gull. During cold snaps they hover 
over the river, oftentimes clearing the bridges 
by less than thirty feet. 

If Mr. Arthur H. Howell will refer to the 
Daws of State of New York, 18S0, page 669, 
chapter 427, lie will gain the desired informa- 
tion regarding a permit. Most respectfully, 

D. T). Stone. 

Oswego, N v fa #7 XI V. > 4 - /Hrf. *.<?/ 
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~ L4S. Great Northern Shrike or Butcher Bird. 
Common, but only as a winter visitor. Their 
food at this time consists of Sparrows and 
other small birds. I once shot one which had 
. "v .d_bad its head nearly 
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While cutting wood December 17, 1888, I 
noticed a half-eaten robin placed in the crotch j 
of an elm, about six feet from the ground. On 
reflecting, I concluded it might be the work of 
a shrike, and placed a steel tragi on the re- 
maining part of the bird. I did not visit the 
place until the I Otli, when I found the robin torn 
to pieces, and a Great Northern Sli rike dangling 
by the neck from the tragi. This is conclusive 
evidence that the robin was killed and eaten 
piecemeal by tlie shrike, as giarts of the bird 
were found in tlie stomach of the shrike. Tlie 
weather was warm and no snow on the ground, 
showing that insect food might have been ob- 
tainable. 

On January 14, 1889, while passing over a 
field of stubble my attention was attracted to 
a Shrike gioised in the air about 20 feet from 
the ground ; it soon darted down within a foot 
of tlie ground, and again poised itself, then 1 
noticed a meadow mouse (Armenia riparous) 
trying to jump up and combat tlie shrike, but 
the bird taking and having all the advantage 
soon overcame and killed the mouse, and then 
seizing its prey it flew away a short distance 
and began to devour the mouse, when I inter- 
fered, and the bird taking Hie remaining por- 
tion of tlie animal flew out of my reach. The 
facts that I have written in previous numbers 
of this magazine were the result of close ob- 
servation in tlie field relative to the food of tlie 
Shrike in this part of New York, and I am 
willing to furnish any further evidence that is 
needed to carry out my assertions in previous 
articles, and until 1 have further proof from 
Mr. Calioon or other gentlemen interested in 
this matter I shall consider that the greater 
element of food during winter in our section 
is small birds and animals. lienj. F. He.es. 
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My theory (slight proof), that how the Shrike 
obtains what few insects and worms they may 
get in winter (not in October, for in this month 
they might get plenty of insect food in freshly 
plowed fields), is this: During the winter 
months farmers are engaged, more or less, 
cutting wood and chopping down useless fruit 
trees. The woods are thinned out so much 
that dying or dead trees are used mostly. In 
cutting and splitting such timber, the grubs 
and beetles are exposed. 

I agree with Mr. Calioon that Tern draw up 
their feet when flying. I have noticed it in two 
species of 'Tern, and more particularly with the 
Herring Gull. During cold snaps they hover 
over the river, oftentimes clearing the bridges 
by less than thirty feet. 

If Mr. Arthur H. Howell will refer to the 
Laws of State of New York, 1880, page 009, 
chapter 427, lie will gain the desired informa- 
tion regarding a permit. Most respectfully, 

D. D. Stone. 

Oswego, x. Y v. Ifrfrf. *.<?/ 

Bir4s Tioga Go, N.Y, Juana Coring , 

~148. ~Grreat Northern Shrike or Butcher Bird. 
Common, hut only as a winter visitor. Then- 
food at this time consists of Sparrows and 
other small birds. I once shot one which had 
caught a Sparrow and had its head nearly 
eaten off. _ on 
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Food of the Great Northern Shrike. 


BY JOHN c. CAHOON. 


la the September O. & O. I find two articles, 
one by Mr. Benj. F. Hess, and the other by Mr. 
C. C. Maxwell, regarding the food of the Great 
Northern Shrike. 

While both of these gentlemen are certain 
that the food of the Great Northern Shrike, in 
their locality in the winter consists principally 
of English Sparrows, their knowledge seems to 
be derived wholly from the fact of seeing these 
shrikes pursue and kill the sparrows. It does 
not prove that because a shrike pursues, kills, 
and mutilates a sparrow or other small bird, 
that it must necessarily eat it. The fact of liud- 
ing many birds impaled on thorns, or caught 
in the fork of a tree branch, shows that many 
that are killed are not used for food purposes. 

Mr. Maxwell says, “ The winter in Oswego 
County is severe enough to drive all the bugs 
and worms out of sight and no doubt the 
shrikes were driven to eating English Sparrows 
by hunger, but they did it, nevertheless.” All 
entomologists know that bugs and other in- 
sects can be found in the bark and stumps of 
old dead trees, under logs, etc., when every 
thing is frozen up. 1 have shot shrikes in the 
most severe winters, and found their stomachs 
filled with insects and other matter (no birds). 

How and where they procured the insects I 
cannot say, but if they can get them in one 
locality that’s frozen up why not in another? 

Even was a shrike seen eating a bird that is 
no proof that its next two or more meals will 
consist of bird meat. In my opinion the only 
sure way of determining the principal food of 
the shrike, or any bird, is by a close examina- 
tion of the contents of their stomachs. 

N. B.— Shot a Great Northern Shrike at East 
Brewster, Mass., Oct, 17th. Stomach contained 
parts of a Snow bird and one large 
worm. 
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small birds, while those containing insects oc- 
cupy only a fifth part of the entire number. 
Again there is no reason to believe that the 
Shrikes in these instances were driven by hunger 
to feed upon these small birds, as they were 
nearly all taken during mild weather, and a 
“cold snap” is liable to drive them from this 
locality. 

It would seem from the various articles that 
have appeared in the O. & O. from time to 
time, that the food of this species differs ac- 
cording to the locality that it inhabits; this be- 
ing the case a largo amount of data is nec 
essary to bring about a satisfactory result. 

Willard E. Treat. 


Edward Tennant. 
Attleboro Falls, Mass., March 17, 1889. 

P-S. I wish to say in confirming Mr. John 
U Cahoon s argument in December O. & o 
1888, speaking from personal observation and 
expenence, that the food of the Great North- 
ern Shrike here m winter consists principally 
insects, as the stomachs of seven, dissected 
by me dorms January, February, and March, 

! ', 8 ’ ° 0nta,ned ai 'S e quantities of white grubs 

land other insects, with the exception of one 

the 1 i f’ T 8 ’ Wh ° Se stomacl * contained 
tire body and a few feathers of what 1 thought 

was a Tree Sparrow. Edward Tennant 
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Tire Lanins borealis is tiie true bird of the 
north wind. With the thermometer two fig- 
ures below zero I have found him on tire Illi- 
nois prairies perched on the topmost twig of 
some low tree facing the keen north wind, the 
very picture of daring, hardihood and energy. 
He fears nothing that wears wings, and will 
give battle to any feathered intruder that dares 
to come near Iris haunts. Even man lie 
scarcely avoids, and seems rather to seek his 
presence than otherwise. As a winter resident 
in Central Illinois bis food is small birds and 
mice, and lie exhibits the utmost daring and 
intrepidity in the pursuit of them. Of late 
winters they have commended themselves to 
the good graces of many persons by entering 
the towns and preying upon that intolerable 
nuisance, tlie English sparrow. Nature seems 
to have provided every living thing witli an 
enemy or parasite to prevent its overproduction, 
audit has fondly been hoped that tlie Great 
Northern Shrike would solve the problem of 
the English Sparrow, but alas! their number 
would have to be legion. 

One warm day in Feb. 1888, from a window in 

my office I was watching a Shrike dashing right 

and left after some English Sparrows that were 
in the bushes of the back yard. Catching 1 sight 
<>f a cage containing canaries in an open win- 
dow near by it made a dash for it, and did its 
utmost to get at tlie birds, clinging to tlie side 
of the cage, and leaving very reluctantly when 
the mistress of the house came to tlie rescue 
of her pets. The window was closed and the 
cage hung against it on the inside, when the 
Shrike again returned and flew against tlie 
window with much force. 

A few days ago I saw one in hot pursuit of a 
Song Sparrow. Around and around through 
tlie thick brush and trees they went, the spar- ; 
row turning, twisting and doubling in its ef- < 
forts to shake off its relentless pursuer but 
without avail. Finally it dashed into a brush 
pile almost at my horse’s feet. But even here 
the Shrike with open month and flashing eye 
regardless of my presence still pursued it, and 
m a few moments they passed out on tlie 
other side and disappeared in the woods. The 
appearance and every action of the bird 
strongly reminded me of a Cooper’s Hawk get- 
ting down into tlie grass and weeds to 
flush a concealed quail. 

Not long since a young farmer invited me 
out to his field near town where lie was husk- 
ing shock corn, to see a “Mouse Hawk,” as lie 


called it, catch mice. On coming to where lie 
was at work I looked about for the Shrike but 
did not see it until he pointed to a tree two 

hundred yards away where it sat on the top- 
most twig. Pretty soon a mouse ran from the 
shock, when it came almost with tlie rapidity 
of an arrow, and seizing tlie mouse in its bill 
flew away with it to tlie woods across tlie river, 
hut in a short time it was back again at its 
perch on tlie tree where it did not remain long 
until another mouse ran out from the shock 
In order to test the bird’s boldness I pur- 
sued this mouse, but undaunted it flew almost 
between my feet and secured it, and apparently 
not liking its hold it alighted a few rods away 
and hammered tlie mouse on tlie frozen 
ground, and then tossing it j„ tlie air caught 
it by tlie throat as it came down. He then 
again flow off to the woods. This proceeding 
tlie farmer assured me would he repeated 
many times in the course of tlie day, and that 
every mouse would he carried to the strip of 
woods just over tlie river. Subsequently a 
chopper told mo that lie had found a honey 
locust tree in this woods that had mice stuck 
all over it on the thorns. 

The White-rumped Shrike is preeminently 
a summer resident and it leaves for tlie south 
as soon as the leaves begin to falJ. It dif- 
fers from the borealis i„ being almost exclu- 
sively insectivorous in its habits. Beetles and 
grasshoppers it is especially fond of, and hun- 
dreds of these insects can he seen sticking on 
the hedge tlioius and barbed wire fences of 
the prairies. They have a strong affection 
tor their young and remain with them after 
leaving the nest, hunting as a family. It is a 
very interesting sight indeed to see five or 
six chubby little fellows perched along a fence 
"i- hedge taking lessons from their parents in 
| grasshopper catching. 

I have written this article on tlie Shrikes to 
follow IT. G. Smith's excellent article 011 the 
same subject in the Nov. O. & O. This sub- 
ject might he profitably continued if some ob- 
server in the far south would describe tlie 
food habits, etc. of the Logger-head Shrike. 

Bernadette, III. . 11 ' 

0 <feO. XIV. Feb. 1889 p.2 € 




Food of the Great Northern Shrike. 


Food of the Shrike. 


I have taken great pleasure in reading the 
[iscussion concerning the food of the Shrike. 

have also noticed a good deal about this 
pecies catching the English Sparrow in and 
iround the suburbs of our large cities from 
rarious local newspapers. We also have reliable 
iccounts of various writers where these birds 
lave taken up their winter quarters in large 
larks, and have made a very noticeable depreci- 
ation in numbers of this nuisance. 

As for myself I have never seen the Shrike 
japture, nor have I ever examined a stomach 
;liat contained a bird of this species. 

Following I give a list of the stomachs that I 
have examined, all of which were taken from 
birds shot in East Hartford, Conn., where it is 


BY JOHN C. CAHOON. 


In f.hp Sent.pmher O An O. I find two articles, 
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common during the fall, winter and spring: 

No. 1. Young $. Nov. 7th, 1880. Stomach 
contained a Chickadee ( Parus atrlcapillus). 

2. Adult $. March 6tli, 1885. Stomach 
contained remains of small bird (Parus atrica- 
pillus ?) and a white worm. 

3. Young. Dec. 7th, 1884. Stomach con- 
tained a Golden Crowned Kinglet (Begulus sa- 
trapa). 

4. Adult S. Dec. 12tli, 1885. Stomach 
empty, but was shot in the act of catching a 
Kinglet. 

5. Nov. 20th, 1886. Stomach was well 
filled with grasshoppers. 

6. Adult $. March 15th, 1887. Stomach 
contained a small bird. 

7. Adult $. March 12th, 1887. Stomach 
contained a small rodent. 

8. 9 . March 26th, 1887. Stomach not ex- 
amined, but was shot while pursuing a Tree 
Sparrow. 

9. Young 9- Nov. 19th, 1887. Stomach 
contained a small rodent. 

10. 9 [?]. Dec. 7th, 1887. Stomach con- 
tained bones and feathers of a small bird. 

11. 9 . Oct. 31st, 1888. Stomach contained 
grasshoppers. 

12. 9 . Jan. 21st, 1889. Stomach contained 
remains of small bird. 

13. 9 . Nov. 15th, 1888. Stomach con- 
tained a small bird. 

14. 9 . Dec. 21st, 1887. Stomach con- 
tained small rodent. 

15. 9 . Nov. 24th, 1887. Stomach contained 
beetles and grasshoppers. 

It will be seen from the above that of the 
fifteen stomachs examined seven contained 
small birds; three, rodents ; two, grasshoppers; 
one, beetle and grasshopper; two were also 
shot in the suspicious situation of catching 
small birds. 

From this summary the larger part was 
small birds, while those containing insects oc- 
cupy only a fifth part of the entire number. 
Again there is no reason to believe that the 
Shrikes in those instances were driven by hunger 
to feed upon these small birds, as they were 
nearly all taken during mild weather, and a 
“cold snap” is liable to drive them from this 
locality. 

It would seem from the various articles that 
have appeared in the O. & O. from time to 
time, that the food of this species differs ac- 
cording to the locality that it inhabits; this be- 
ing the case a large amount of data is nec- 
essary to bring about a satisfactory result. 

Willard E. Treat. 

O.&O. XIV. May. 1886 p. 75-76 


Edward Tennant. 
Attleboro Falls, Mass., March 17, 1889. 

P.S. I wish to say in confirming Mr. John 
I '■ Gaboon's argument in December O. & <)., 
1 S8S, speaking from personal observation and 
experience, that the food of the Great North- 
ern f Shrike here j„ winter consists principally 
of insects, as the stomachs of seven, dissected 
, by me during January, February, and March, 

| h 38, contained large quantities of white grubs 
and other insects, with the exception of one 
shot March 2 , 1888, whose stomach contained 
the body and a few feathers of what I thought 
was a Tree Sparrow. Edward Tennant 


If weeds. Four eggs, fresh, greenish- white, 
l spotted with lavender-gray, ecru drab, and 
fawn color: l.06x.78« 1.08x.78; .98 x . 75 ; 1.04 
*.76. 

\Set XXIV. May 12, 1888. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in Tasaca, 
maMe of dead twigs, and lined witli shredded 
baling rope. Outside, top six and a half in- 
dies, depth four inches. Inside, top three and 
a half inches; bottom rounded, depth two and 
a quarter inches. Three eggs, greenish-white, 
spotted With lavender-gray, an^l russet. The 
markings' are small longitudinal spots, but 
very sharply defined: 1.1 lx. 79; 1.05x.78; 
1.06 x. 77. \ 

Set XXA . March 16th, 1886. Pima Indian 
Agency, PinM County, Arizona. Collected by 
Rosswell S. Wheeler. Nest of twigs and grasses, 
lined with hair, situated In a cholla cactus, j 
Two eggs, gr&enish-wliijfe, but the ground 1 
color is almost wholly obscured with the mark- I 
ings, which are 1 of lavender-gray and fawn I 
color: 1. 11 x .75; ^.06 xl 75 


.06 

8 et XXVI. Ml>\ 1 : 
zona. Collected 1 
fragile in construct^ 
lined with fibrous ba 
light. Greenisli-wl 
with longitudinal mu 
fawn color. On some < 


1 , 188 S. Tucson, Ari- 
lerbert Brown. Nest ’ 
1 . Made of weeds and 
Four eggs, incubation j 
very heavily marked 1 
of lavender-gray and 
the eggs the markings 
are very peculiar, file linos almost appearing as 
if they were drawn with pen: .97 x. 74;. 99 
x .71 ; .99 x .7 1 ; l.p ! x.72. 

Set XXVIJ. March 9th, 1880 Sacaton, 
Pinal County, Arizona. Collected for R. s. 
Wheeler. Nest in a palo verfte tree about six 
feet from tluf ground. Composed of twigs, 
lined with grass and hair. Three eggs, fresh, 
greenish-white, spotted (so heavily as to ob- 
scure the ground color) with fawn color: 1.10 
x .75; 1. 08x/71; l.07x.7M. 

Set XXVIII. May 15th 
Arizona. .Collected by Herbert BrAwn. Nest 
in oliolla, /three feet from the grouiyl. Made 
of coarse twigs and lined witli dried grass. 
Three eggs, incubation slight. Greenisla-white, 
heavily spotted, principally at the larger ends, 
witli lavender-gray, and fawn color: .Hftx. 75 ; 
1.0J x./77 : .97 x .78. 

— JiY.i 11 Aitp'jieJIb/j ih°fne woods.' Tl’ie 
appearance and every action of tire bird 
strongly reminded me of a Cooper’s Hawk get- 
ting down into the grass and weeds to 
Hush a concealed quail. 

Not long since a young farmer invited me 
out to his field near town where lie was husk- j 
ing shook corn, to see a “Mouse Hawk," as lie I 


1887. Tucson, 
l't Brown. Nest 
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Why do Shrikes Hang Up their Food? 

I have often seen lizzards, grasshoppers, 
etc., impaled on thorns or securely wedged 
in the forks of some twig, by Shrikes ; but 
as far as I am aware, no one has satisfac- 
torily explained why this is done. 

The Shrikes are rather dainty in eating 
and never, I believe, bolt their food entire. 
Even grasshoppers and other small prey 
are lodged in forks of limbs and torn into 
pieces before being eaten. 

Now in eating a bird or mouse, the 
Shrike cannot use its weak legs to secure 
the prey, while tearing it to pieces with the 
powerful beak, after the manner of Hawks ; 
and so it must resort to some artificial 
means of holding its prey. I once kept a 
Shrike in confinement. On the bottom of 
the cage I placed a few small limbs for a 
perch. For food I gave it the bodies of 
birds as fast as I skinned them. When 
one was placed in the cage, the Shrike 
would take it in its bill, carry it to the 
limbs and placing it securely in a forked 
branch would brace itself with its feet on 
one of the limbs and tear off small bits and 
eat them; thus showing that the object in 
placing the prey in the fork was to secure 
it in a steady position. — A. L. Parkhurst. 

San Jose, Cal, Q.&Q, IX^DeOUSS i. p. / 3 tf* 


Correspondence. 


More Facts on the Shrike Question. 

Editors of O. it- O. : 

Have taken four Grea t Northern Shrikes 
this past winter. The stomach of one con- 
tainerl a small grasshopper in addition to a 
good sized “wad” of hair and bones. The 
[stomachs of the other three contained the 
“wad” of hair and bones, but no insects. On 
March 2-1, 1890, (the last shrike of the winter), 
I observed a shrike take a small snake about 
twelve to eighteen inches long; I chased him 
from tree to tree, but could not get a shot at 
him. At last he dropped the snake and I took it. 
The head of snake was gone and a fair part of 


body also. Ton inches of the tail part re- 
mained. All these facts are noted in a winter 
exceptionally mild, notably so in this section. 

’’ P » r+7f (j_ a, Maxfield. 


o.&o. xv.Mw 


Object of the Shrike in Impaling its Prey.— I see that in Coues’s ‘Key 
to North American Birds’ it is said to be still a puzzle to know what the 
Shrike intends bv sticking insects and small animals on thorns. The 
explanation seems easy enough to me, and I give it for what it is worth. 
The Shrike, like many other birds and animals of prey, seems inclined 
to kill as long as there is opportunity, regardless of being able to use. 
The Shrike, not being fitted in daws or beak for tearing, as Hawks are, 
1 think fixes its prey on thorns for the purpose of giving it a greater pur- 
chase in tearing it to pieces. I have been watching them often lately 
along the line of the railroad where they make use of the barbs on the 
wire' fences for impaling the large grasshoppers they seem mostly to feed 
on. I often see them catch three or four in succession, but I think they 
rarely use more than one, and grasshoppers being so plentiful at this 
season I do not think that Shrikes ever come back to them, though they 
may do so in winter.— James Whyte, Houston, Texas. 

Auk, 4, Jan., 1887. p. J J , 


“ Food of the Great Northern 
Shrike.” 


BY HORACE G. SMITH, JR., DENVER, COL. 


As Information on this point has been asked 
for by the readers of the O. & O. a few notes 
from Colorado will not be out of place, 

Two species of Shrike are found at Denver — 
the one Lanins borealis , the other his cousin the 
White rumped Shrike. ( L . ludovicianus excubi- 
torides) . 

The former occurs as a winter resident — the 
latter as a summer resident. 

Though I have examined the stomach con- 
tents of few specimens, I have found that small 
winter birds form no small desideratum in their 
bill of fare. As your correspondent says, this 
may be partly owing to a scarcity of insect 
food at this season, for in the fall wheu the 
Shrikes first arrive, and as long as insects can 
be found they feed upon them. 

I have found the indigestible portions of 
grasshoppers, beetles, and small birds all in the 
same specimen. 

When I first saw the plate in Audubon’s 
“ Birds of America,” representing a Shore Lark 
captured by a Shrike I was somewhat surprised 
that so large a bird should fall a victim to him, 
but since then I have had several oppor- 
tunities to observe his actions towards this 
species, and in fact this is the only bird I have 
actually seen him capture. 

In cold weather — -especially if snow is on the 
ground — Shore Larks and Longspurs gather in 
large flocks on the fallow fields, grown up to 
rank weeds, and in such localities one or two 
Shrikes may usually be seen perched upon tree 
or fence. Suddenly one flies across the field, 
low- over the feeding flock, singles out his victim, 
strikes and carries him in his claws to some 
convenient perch. But this species is not the 
only one preyed upon in this locality. 

Some authors have said that owing to his 
small size and harmless appearance he gains 
tlie confidence of his victims and they suspect , 
nothing until the final capture is effected. 

While this is doubtless correct to a certain 
extent, my own observations go to show that 
the small birds soon learn to know this “wolf 
in sheep's clothing” as their enemy. I have , 
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referred to (his in a former volume of the 
O. & O. in the case of Cassin’s Purple-finch and 
have observed it among Western tree sparrows, 
Juncos, Goldfinches and other winter birds. 

I call to mind an instance of a common Gold- 
finch chased by Borealis in which the pursued 
sought safety in flight over a treeless country. 

Several times the little Goldfinch was over- 
taken by his foe but eluded him by expert 
dodging. 

This continued until both were out of sight 
and I know not how it ended. 

In winter the small birds usually band to- 
gether in mixed flocks, usually containing 
several species, and the collector is often guided 
to them by the appearance of one or more 
Shrikes which hang around in the vicinity. 

Some writers in the O. & O. have mentioned 
the singing of this species and indeed he has a 
very pleasant song, especially if heard when 
woods are bare and other songsters are for the 
most part silent. 

The White rumped Shrike also has a number 
of pleasant notes which much resemble those 
of the Mocking bird. 

I believe the food of this species is almost 
entirely insects, though I once saw one which 
had captured a small lizard, common on the 
plains. 

The White rump is the only species which I 
have observed impaling insects on thorns. 

The barb-wire fences in this locality are very 
useful to him and it is not uncommon to find 
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ig, March 7, 1891, I was attracted 
ping on the window at the west 
use. On going into the room I 
orthern Shrike on the upper sill, 
at my canary. He would liy at 
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he seem to be frightened by my 
did not fly until I had moved 
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. C. E. Brown. 
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The Loggerhead Shrike in New Brunswick. — On different occasions 
broods of young shrikes have been seen near here, and the writer always 
supposed they were the Northern Shrike (Lanius borealis), as that was 
the only species of shrike in Chamberlain’s list of New Brunswick Birds. 
But two years ago on writing to Mr. F. M. Chapman of their occurrence, 
he suggested that they were Lanius ludoviciamis. Since that date no 
young have been observed, but during the past summer, at two different 
times, shrikes were seen that, I was most certain, were the Loggerhead, 
but having no gun I was unable to obtain a specimen for close inspection. 
On the 15th of January while calling on a taxidermist friend, I saw what 
was without a doubt a Loggerhead Shrike, that had been taken near here, 
yet he did not know it to be anything uncommon, as he is very poorly 
informed in ornithology. This is probably a new addition to the birds of 
New Brunswick, and for which a keen lookout will be kept in future — 
Wm. H. Moore, Scotch Lake, York Co., N. B. 

Auk, XVIII, April., 1901, 


The Migrant Shrike ( Lanius ludovicianus migrans) at Ottawa, Ont. — 
This shrike is a common breeder here. In 1904 I saw the first ones, 
a pair, on April 5, and this year on March 30. They frequent wet 
meadows, old fields, etc. By the middle of April they are common. 
The last one in 1904 I saw August 23, when I was attracted to a hedge 
by the low but pretty singing of a bird, which proved to be the shrike. 
The song was much like the subdued song of the Catbird, with much of 
its sweetness. Although those that I took had beetles only in their 
stomachs, yet on April 26, 1904, I saw a pair that had a Song Sparrow 
impaled on a thorn and had eaten off the head. May 10 I found the first 
nest in the usual thorn-thicket in a moist meadow, containing two eggs. 
May 21, I found another nest at Cassehnan, thirty miles east of Ottawa ; 
this was eight feet up in a little wild plum tree and contained five young 
about a day old and one infertile egg. The female, in both cases, would 
only fly away when the person was within a few feet of the nest, and 
would sit near by and utter queer rasping or gurgling notes of protest. — 
C. W. G. Eifrig, Ottawa , Ont. „ 

- , >0. p- 


The Loggerhead Shrike (Collurio ludovicianus ) breeding in 
Northern New England. — On the otli of May, 1877, Mr. C. A. 
Morse, of Bangor, procured, near that city, the parent bird, nest, and 
four eggs of what he supposed to be the Great Northern Shrike, and 
which was so described in the “ Oologist.” Without suspecting the in- 
correctness of this identification, I wrote to Mr. Harry Merrill of that 
city for full particulars of this interesting find, which he has very kindly 
given me in full. The parent of Mr. Morse’s nest was fortunately pro- 
curable, and was sent to me. I have submitted it to Mr. Ridgway’s ex- 
amination. The result is that the nest and eggs procured by Mr. Morse 
near Bangor were those of the typical Collurio ludovicianus. No au- 
thentic instance could be ascertained by Mr. Merrill where the borealis 
had been known to breed near that city, but of the six nests found within 
the past two years, the parents of which were procured, all were like the 
specimen sent me for identification. 

In the summer of 1877 I received a set of eggs, sent me as those of 
the Great Northern Shrike, from Rutland, Yt. Making further investi- 
gations in regard to the particulars of a matter so replete with interest, by 
the aid of Mr. Jenness Richardson of that city. I have received here also 
one of the parent birds, and in this instance 1 have been again surprised 
to learn that it is the Loggerhead, and not borealis or excubit oroides, that 
is the species referred to. In regard to the parent of the nest found by 
Mr. Richardson. Mr. Ridgway writes me that “ it is again ludovicianus, 
but approaching very decidedly the excubitoroides type ; in fact it is quite 
as ‘typical’ of the latter as a great many Western specimens.” 

Mr. Richardson has furnished me with the particulars of four nests of 
this species found in that region, one near Castleton , and three in and 
about Rutland. So that we have in all ten well-authenticated instances 
of the Loggerhead breeding in the very heart of two of the most northerly 
of the New England States. — T. M. Brewer, Boston, Mass. 


Bail. N.O.O. 4, April, 18 7P, p. 


The Loggerhead Shrike breeding in Maine. — In the issue of 
“ Forestand Stream ” (New York paper) for April 3, 1879, I first recorded 
the interesting fact that Lanius ludovicianus nested at Bangor, Me. Inci- 
dentally I spoke of a nest, and eggs of the Great Northern Shrike (A. bore- 
alis) from the same locality, but I have since ascertained that in all 
probability these also were those of the Loggerhead. See the above-named 
paper of May 8, 1879, for a correction. Under date of May 20, 1879, 
Mr. E. S. Bowler writes me that already this season he has discovered 
two nests of ludovicianus, thus apparently showing the bird to be a perma- 
nent breeder in that section. From Mr. .T. N. Clark of Saybrook, Conn., 

I have record of two Loggerheads shot there, one in November, 1878, the 
other in January, 1879. 

The New England examples of this species that I have examined pre- 
sent a slight difference in the shade of the rump and rest of dorsal 
surface, but I think, with possibly one exception, none of the specimens 
show the lightness of color characterizing the so-called typical exculnto- 
rides. (See Merriam, this Bulletin, Yol. Ill, pp. 55, 56.) — II. A. Pur- 
die, Newton, Mass. 


Ball N.O.O. 4, July, 1870, *. /&& -/ft- 



Collurio ludovicianus. Loggerhead Shrike. — These birds, which 
were first reported as breeding in this vicinity a few years ago, still continue 
to visit us, and were among our earliest arrivals last spring. I have taken 
two nests the past season, both of which were taken in the same location 
where they have been found breeding for several years pas/t It may not 
be without interest to state that these birds seem peculiarly partial to two 
or three localities in this vicinity. In these places I have almost always 
found them from early spring till late in the fall, while elsewhere about 
our city they are very rarely seen. 


Bull. N.O.O. 3, Oct, 1881, p. 



Additional Record of the Loggerhead Shrike in Maine. — My 
correspondent Mr. H. R. True has loaned me a fine specimen of Lanius 
ludovicianus (strongly approaching the excubitorides type), which was taken 
at Abbott, 25th May, 1878. The nest of this specimen was also found 
built in an apple-tree, and contained four eggs. — Rutiiven Deane, 
Cambridge, Mass. Bull. N. O.O. 5, Jan. , 1880, p« 3 0 

Notes from Maine. 

Johnii. Goodale. Saco, Me, 

In writing before of the Loggerhead Shrike, 

I intended to say that on April 21, 1891, I 
shot a fine specimen, which is now in the 
collection of Rev. Mr. J. B. Caruthers, of Ber- 
lin Falls, New Hampshire. The bird was 
all alone and seemed to be looking for prey 
of some sort when I shot it. 

John L. Goodale. 

Saco, Me. 

0.& Q.V 01 . 18, Sept. 1898 P.129 


Notes from Maine. 

" John L. Goodale. Saco," Me, 

One day during last May I was told that a 
boy had collected a set of Mocking-bird’s 
eggs. I immediately went to see him and 
was shown an egg. It was one of four, the 
others having been swapped off, as he told 
me, and they looked to me, so far as I could 
remember, much like the Mocking-bird’s 
eggs that I had in my collection. He had 
destroyed the nest and refused to tell me 
where he had found the birds; but I told 
him to look out well for a second set, and to 
let me collect it, as I wished to get birds and 
all. When I next saw him, however, he said 
that he had already collected the second set 
and was saving them for me. I got the eggs 
and also the nest, but the birds were nowhere 
to be seen. On closely comparing the eggs 
with those of the Mocking-bird’s, I found 
them entirely different, but not so much so 
as to make me think them anything else. 
Only a week after I found out that I had 
made a bad mistake, for I found a pair o* 
Loggerhead Shrikes around the place where 
the nest had been. The four eggs, when 
compared with a set of the White-rumped, 
showed no difference at all. The nest was 
declared a Shrike’s on first seeing it and 
without being told about it by a friend, who 
is verv familiar with the breeding of the 
White-rumped. It was placed in the middle 
of a field about seven feet up in an apple 
tree. It is made of horse-hair, cow-hair, cot- 
ton, twigs, grass, string and feathers, one of 
which on the bottom (outside) of the nest 
looks as if it may have come from one of the 
birds. 

O. A O. VoL 18, Sept. 1893 p. 129 


Capture of the Loggerhead Shrike in Winter in New Hamp- 
shire. — Another late and northern record of the Loggerhead Shrike 
(Lanins ludovicianus') occurring in New England has been placed at my 
disposal by Mr. Charles F. Goodhue, of Webster, N. H., who has kindly 
forwarded me a specimen for examination which was taken near Concord, 
N. H., January 20, 1879.- — Ruthven Deane. 

ftall. N.O.C. 4. April, 1879, p, H1-/ZO. 


The Loggerhead Shrike in New Hampshire. — On the morning of the 
i6th of April of this year an unfamilar bird-note — as of a Robin with a 
cleft tongue — attracted my attention to a clump of balsams {Abies bal- 
samea ) in the yard of our nearest neighbor. Here, after a few moments 
of hide and seek, I discovered the birds to be a pair of these Shrikes ( La - 
nius ludovicianus') although at first I quite naturally supposed them to be 
Lanius borealis , with whose acquaintance I have been little favored. 
For the next ten days the birds were seen continually as they boldly flew 
about the houses gathering materials for their nest. This they built 
close to the trunk of one of the balsams, at a distance of about 20 feet 
from the ground and scarcely more than that from the upper windows of 
the house. On the 27th one egg was found, and, to anticipate any pos" 
sible unnatural actions on the part of the birds, was taken. The female, 
however, soon resumed her oviparous duties so that on May 4 we secured 
five more eggs. But meanwhile doubts had arisen as to the species ; accord- 
ingly the birds were shot and have since been identified by the editor of 
this Journal as Lanius ludovicianus. 

The nest, which is large for the size of the birds, is composed outwardly 
of twigs rather loosely joined together by wads of worsted and twine; the 
inner portion, however, is quite compact, being composed of dried grasses 
and roots finely interwoven with feathers and soft bits of worsted. The 
depth of the nest is two inches*; its diameter is three inches. 

The eggs are of a grayish-white ground-color, entirely covered with 
small blotches of a sandy-brown of several shades, darkest at the large end. 
The eggs measure (in inches) 1.01 X - 7 °j -94 X * 74 ? * 9 ^ X .7°? - 9 ^ X 
.70; .96 X 70; .98 X .66. 

While under my observation the Shrikes did not evince a particularly 
savage or quarrelsome disposition ; when the neat was building they en- 
joyed driving away the Robins, whose customary abode they had pre- 
empted, yet neither in the trees near at hand, nor in an apple tree 
about 300 yards distant which the male made his look-out, did we see any 
evidences of impaled victims. They frequently alighted in the grass, ap 
patently in search of grasshoppers and crickets. Their vocal range was 
broad; but to our ears disclosed a painful lack of culture; save tor an oc- 
casional liquid, far-away, tone, like a bitof blue sky seen through angry 
clouds, — their notes were very harsh and discordant. In concluding 1 
will say that another season will doubtless add further evidence, and suffi- 
cient, for the complete establishment of the fact that L. ludovicianus is a 
regular resident in this locality. — Edwin Brant Frost, Hanover , N. II. 


Auk, 2, Oct., 1886. p. £7*7. 


Winter Birds of Webster^N . H. byFalco. 

Loggerhead Shrike, ( Lanius hidomcianns). One 
specimen taken in Concord, N. H., .Tan. 
20 th, 1879 . 


O.&o. X. Jan. 1885. P. A 
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Although the recorded instances of the breeding of the Loggerhead Shrike 
(• Lanins ludovicianus) in New England are rather numerous, the following- 
notes may not be entirely devoid of interest. One rainy day last season 
(June 5 , I 88o) as I was seated on the porch of a neighbor’s house, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a Shrike flying past several times. I watched the bird 
and saw it fly to the top of an old apple tree. The tree was not more than 
t~a)o rods from the house, and was densely overrun with a large grape vine. 
I climbed the tree, a rub about twenty feet from the ground, found the 
nest, and, much to my disappointment, found no eggs, but four nearly 
fledged young. The old birds were very tame, and flew about within a 
few feet of my head. 

This season I visited the locality Maj’ 16, and was fortunate enough to 
find a nest and four fresh eggs. The nest was in an apple tree, perhaps 
three rods from the nest of last year; was composed of coarse sticks and 
weeds, very deeply hollowed, and lined with wool and twine. I took both 
parent birds with the nest, thus rendering the identification positive, 

A few days after this (May 23, 1881) some boys told me they had found 
a “ Cat Bird’s” nest in an apple tree about a mile from the vicinity of the 
other nests. They had climbed the tree, and said “the old bird flew at 
them, and snapped her bill hard !” I knew this to be a Shrike, and, when 
I visited the place, had the pleasure of securing another nest, containing 
six eggs, with the female parent. The nest was much like the other, but 
was perhaps deeper, and lined entirely with feathers. 



BaU. N.O.O, 7,Jao, 1882, p,64 


Summer Bda.Mt, Mansfield, Vt, 


5.2. * Lanius ludovicianus migrans. Migrant Shrike. — Rare and 
local. Mrs. Straw saw young birds June 23, 1896 ; the species nested the 
two following seasons. 


by Arthur H. Howell. 



Auk, XVIII, Oct., 1001, p.843. 
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Another Capture or the Loggerhead Shrike in Massachu- 
setts. — Although the Loggerhead Shrike is now known to breed regu- 
larly at certain points in the northern New England States, the records ofits 
occurrence in Massachusetts are not as yet sufficiently numerous to render 
additional captures entirely devoid ol interest. 

I have lately examined a fine specimen in the possession of Mr. Arthur 
Smith, shot by that gentleman in Brookline, Mass., in February, 1879. L 
is a young male, with the under parts finely vermiculated with rusty. 

The rump is scarcely lighter than the back and the specimen is otherwise 
nearly as tvpical of var. ludovicianus as are average specimens from ^ 
Florida. — William Brewster, Cambridge^ Ma_ss.^ a • 


Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 
F.W.Andros. 

Lanius ludovicianus Linn., Loggerhead 
Shrike. A specimen taken at Taunton by Mi . 
J. C. Calioon, Sep. l‘ 2 th, 1882 . 

O.&O. XII, Sept. 1887 p. 140 
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BnlXH.O.O. 6, Jan,, 1881, P 
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-a+se that a Logger- 
headed Shrike was brought in to him March j 
29,1 


O.&O.V 0 U 8 , April, 1898 p.51 


1405. The Nesting of Collyrio ludovicianus. By Sanborn Gove Ten- 
ney Ibid., Vol. XXI, No. 1, Jan., 1887, p. 90.— At Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts. Amec. Naturalist, 
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Another Capture of the Loggerhead Shrike in Massachu- 
setts. — Although the Loggerhead Shrike is now known to breed regu- 
larly at certain points in the northern New England States, the records of its 
occurrence in Massachusetts are not as yet sufficiently numerous to render 
additional captures entirely devoid of interest. 

I have lately examined a fine specimen in the possession of Mr. Arthur 
Smith, shot by that gentleman in Brookline, Mass., in February, 1879. It 
is a young male, with the under parts finely vermiculated with rusty. 

The rump is scarcely lighter than the back and the specimen is otherwise 
nearly as tvpical of var. ludovicianus as are average specimens from 
Florida.— W illiam Brewster, Cambridgej^Mass. J jyn ,, 1881. p.c>^ ■ 


Birds of Bristol County , Maas. 
F.W. Andros. 

Lanius ludovicianus Linn., Loggerhead 
Shrike. A specimen taken at Taunton by Mr. 
,1. C. Cahoon, Sep. 12th, 1882. 

Q.&O. XII, Sept. 1887 p.140 




i-afce that a Logger- | 
headed Shrike was brought in to him March | ! 
29! 

0.& O.Vol.18, April, 1898 p.8l 


1405. The Nesting of Collyrio ludovicianus. By Sanborn Gove Ten- 
ney. Ibid., Vol. XXI, No. 1, Jan., 1887, p. 90.— At Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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The Loggerhead Shrike again in Massachusetts. — On January 29, 
1884, Mr. Eastman of this place observed two Shrikes by the roadside very 
near the centre of this village, apparently contending for the possession 
of a small bird. One left as he approached, the other he secured, and it 
proved to be a typical Lanius ludovicianus , male, in clear, bright plumage. 
The prey was an English Sparrow. (Too bad to kill a bird engaged in 
that business ! ) Perhaps these birds were members of one of the colonies 
so lately discovered breeding to the north of us, as set forth in Bull. Nutt. 
Club, 1879, by Brewer (p. 119), and Purdie (p. 1S6), and exhaustively 
by the former in Proc. Boston N. H. Soc. , 1879, P- 22 6. — F. C. Browne, 
Framingham , Mass. Auk, I, July, 1884. p. 


Loggerhead Shrike 


Nest, eggs and parent bird, taken by True Van Ostrand, 
in Mi 11 bury , Mass., in 1891 or 1892. Cannot be traced. See 
letter on file written by Mr.H.L.Rand of Worcester, Mass., to 
Mr. John L. Parley of Malden, Mass., and given by the latter to 
Mr. Brewster. Acc. to letter, Mr. Van Ostrand is somewhere in 
Pittsburg, Pa. 



< M-ulXZ ''T'Vla/vJ &- 


Massachusetts. 


Since the finding of three nests of the small Shrike (be it migrant, 
excubitorid.es , or ludovicianus ), by Mr. S. G. Tenney in Williamstown 
several years ago, there does not seem to be any record of the bird’s 
occurrence in Berkshire County. It is therefore worth recording" that on 
August 18, igoo, 1 saw a brightly-plumaged small shrike on one of the 
high pasture hills between Lanesboro and Berkshire village. The bird 
flew from a low bush near me to the top of an elm tree, where I watched 
it for several minutes. This is the only one I have seen in the region, 
though I have found in the thorn-bushes of those hills several old nests 
which seemed to be shrike nests. 




Auk, XIX, July, 1902, p. 


Migrant Shrike {Lanius ludovicianus migrans) at Newburyport, 
Mass. — On August 28, 1915, a short distance outside the city limits I 
noted a Migrant Shrike, my first acquaintance with the rather uncommon 
species. And again on August 21, 1916, in the same region a single bird 
of this species was noted. — S. W. Bailey, Pittsfield, Mass. 





Lanius ludovicianus (migrans). — On August 29, 1898, Master 

LeRoy King took a Shrike on Indian Ave., Newport, and brought the 
specimen to Edward Sturtevant, Esq., through whose kindness it finally 
reached me for identification. I referred the bird directly to Mr. William 
Palmer’s new subspecies migrans of Lanins ludovicianus , described in 
‘ The Auk’ (Vol. XV, No. 3, 244), and forwarded the specimen to him for 
his examination. The bird is an immature female and measured by Mi. 
Palmer’s measurement (taken from skin), wing, 3.85 5 tail, 3.60; culmen, 
.^3; tarsus, 1. 12. Mr. Palmer referred the bird to his subspecies and 
drew attention to some points I had already noted, viz., first plumage 
feathers on head, back, and wing-coverts and the growing out of a new 
•tail-feather, either to replace moult or loss. For the present we must 
call the bird, I suppose, Lanius ludovicianus excubitondes. 





Loggerhead Shrike at Bridgeport, Connecticut. — .The following are 
the records of the Loggerhead Shrike at Bridgeport, Conn. : late in 
August, 1880, one seen ; late in August, 1885, two seen together; August 
29, 1888, two seen together, one of which I shot. Mr. j. A. Allen pro- 
nounced this a Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides and a bird of the 
year. All these birds were seen at the sea beach. The gizzard of the one 
killed was filled with grasshoppers. — C. K. Averjll, Jr., Bridgeport , 

Com ‘- Auk.Ti. j»«. , laao.p. 7 •i 

Loggerhead Shrike at Bridgeport, Conn. — A Correction. — By some inad- 
vertence in printing Mr. Averill’s note in the January number of ‘The 
Auk’ (Vol. VI, p. 74) an incongruous combination of names was brought 
about, which it seems desirable to correct. The specimen of Shrike 
recorded was the true Loggerhead ( Lanins ludovicianus'), not L. ludovici- 
anns excubitoirdes , as accidentally printed. — Eds. 

Atik, Yl. April, 1889. p. m- 


The Loggerhead Shrike in Connecticut in Winter. — I am indebted to 
Mr. Wilbur F. Smith, of South Norwalk, Conn., for the opportunity of 
lecording the capture of a very dark-colored specimen of the Loggerhead 
Shrike ( Lanius ludovicianus ) taken at South Norwalk, Conn., on Febru- 
ar J T 7 > I 9 °Si and brought by him to me for identification. The bird was 
found wounded by the roadside, and brought alive to Mr. Smith, but died 
soon after being taken into the warm air of a house from a temperature of 
nearly zero out of doors. This may have hastened the bird’s death, 
although it had lost one eye and the left half of the tail, and was found 
on dissection to have received severe internal injuries. 

As there are several winter records for the Northern Loggerhead Shrike 
(L. 1 . migrant) in southern and middle New England, the chief interest 
in the present connection is the exceptionally dark coloration of the spec- 
imen, which is very much darker even than the darkest Florida specimen 
I have ever seen. The upper tail-coverts were nearly as dark as the back; 
the lower parts were as dark gray as is the back in an average specimen 
of ludovicianus from Florida or the Gulf States, while the upper parts 
were many shades darker; even the throat, lower tail-coverts, and the 
tips of the rectrices were strongly grayish white instead of clear white, 
as in ordinary specimens. The bird is thus strikingly darker than 
migrans , being, as said above, darker than even very dark specimens of 

ludovicianus , and for this reason is referred to the latter form.— J. A. 
Allen, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York City. 

A.UX, XKli, A_ r. , 19 Go, p 




2. Collurio. — June 16, 1877, I met a boy who had a young Shrike 
which was able to fly only a few yards. He would not part with it, 
although I made him a liberal offer for it, I afterwards learned that 
it got away from him, or he let it go, the same day. I was unable to tell 
whether it was C. ludoviciatius or the var. excubitoruides. At all events 
the bird must have been raised in the vicinity, 
tt. /C , 

Ball, Iff , 0 , 0 . 4 , Jan, 1879 . P & / . 


The Loggerhead Shrike in Central New York. — July 19, 1879, 
Dr. William L. Ralph of this city brought me a Shrike,- shot by him in 
Marcy, Oneida Co., N. Y., within a mile of this city. The bird was a 
young female, evidently bred near here. Believing the bird to be 
Lanius ludovicianus, I sent it to Mr. Robert Ridgway, who has kindly com- 
pared it with skins of that bird from the Gulf States, with which he says it 
exactly agrees. — Egbert Bagg, Jr., Utica, N. Y. 


BnliN.O.O. 4 , Oct., 1876 , p, X3 7. 


Breeding of the Loggerhead Shrike at Canton, New York. — 
On July 23, 1879, I shot a specimen of the Loggerhead Shrike ( Lanius 

ludovicianus), in a pasture at Canton, Saint Lawrence Co., New York. 
On August 9, I saw a second specimen of the same species within a mile 
of the place where the first one was obtained, but I had no means of 
securing it 

The occurrence of these two at that season seems to indicate that a few 
of that species remain in the vicinity to breed. — Leslie A. Lee, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

[The specimen above mentioned, as taken July 23, having been kindly 
sent to me for examination by Mr. Lee, I am able to state that it is a bird 
of the year, and could not have been many weeks out of the nest, a con- 
siderable portion of the nestling plumage being still retained. The speci- 
men is also of interest from its decided approach to the excuhitorides type, 
it differing not more from typical examples of this form from the semi- 
desert regions of the West than from the average Florida bird. (Cf. 
Merriam^Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, IV, p. 55.) It also carries the range of 
the Loggerhead considerably north of the locality in Northern New York 
(Danville, Lewis Co.) whence it was recently reported by Mr. Merriam, 
1 c. — J. A. Allen.] BuHN.O.O, 5 .April, 1880 , p, //<?■ 
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Bird Notes from Long: Island, N.Y. 

William Dutch er. 

13. Lanius ludovicianus. Loggerhead Shrike.— The first record of 
this species on Long Island was made by Mr. N. T. Lawrence in 187S.* 

No other records have been made since, that I am aware of. I have the 
pleasure of adding a second record; a male, young of the year, taken 
August 28, 1888, at Springs, Suffolk Co. It was sent to me in the flesh 
by a correspondent, Mr. Daniel D. Parsons, who occasionally sends me 
birds, especially those that are new or strange to him. His letter of trails 
mittal stated that the Shrike “was alone, and was shot from the highest 
branch of an apple tree, in the middle of a field. I never saw one like it 
before.” From the date of capture, and also from the locality — near the 
extreme eastern part of the Island— it is probable that this specimen was 
bred on Long Island or in the adjoining State of Connecticut. 

Auk, Tl. April, 1889. p. /Jf. * Forest and Stream, Vol. X, p. 23S . 
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FOOD OF THE LOGGERHEAD SHRIKE. 

yi'IOUtt&C' . 

A few days ago I noticed a Loggerhead 
pounce down in a little patch of grass and 
shrubs and as he fluttered up again a full-grown 
Cotton Rat ran out and fell dead almost at my 
feet. An examination of the specimen showed 
that the jugular vein had been severed. 
Though I knew this little bird to be extremely 
bold and rapacious I have never known it to 
attack an adult animal of this size and think 
it probable that he mistook it for some smaller 
animal when he flew down to attack it and 
that his success in killing it so easily was 
more an accident than any actual “trick of 
fence.” 

Be that as it may, the incident set me to 
thinking, and as there seems to he some 
interest at present concerning the food hab- 
its of its cousin, the northern Butcher bird, 
I have looked up my old record of this 
species and give it to the readers of the 
O. & O. 

In 1886 I dissected twelve specimens of the 
Loggerhead Shrike and found the food to be 
as follows : — - 


4 Four contained portions of animals plainly 
shown by the hair. 

2 Two contained portions of birds. Species 
undetermined. 

1 One contained portions of a Savannah Spar- 
row. 

1 One contained beetles. 

1 One contained a grasshopper. 

1 One contained head and thorax of a locust. 

1 One contained insects. 

1 One contained hones. No hair or feathers. 
12 " 

Thus it appears that eight out of the twelve 
had been feeding on birds or animals. The 
only comment I will make is to say that 1 am 
surprised to find such a large percentage of 


O & O. XIV. May. 1889 p, 72 


insects. 




Lanius ludovicianus. Loggerhead Shrike. 

In March, 1889, two instances of the Loggerhead Shrike kilt- 
ing small birds came under my notice. In both cases the victim 
was a Grasshopper Sparrow, although birds of this species weie 
few and scattered at that time, while the Savanna Sparrow was 
very abundant. The Sparrows were impaled by the neck upon 
orange thorns, and there were no wounds on any other part of the 
body. The ‘Florida Dispatch’ cites an instance of the Logger- 
head killing a little chicken. This bird impales its prey not only 
when it wishes to preserve it, but also when it intends to devour it 
immediately, and the long slivers on fresh pine stumps are com- 
monly selected for the purpose wherever they can be found. 
The bird flies to a stump with its victim, usually a large beetle, 
and forces it upon a sliver, just behind the thorax ; thus having a 
convenient place to stand, and a convenient fork to hold the mor- 
sel, while he breaks open the hard shell and eats the softer parts. 
The same stump is resorted to many times by the same bird, so 
that it is common to find quantities of the legs and wing-cases of 


beetles about these curious dining .tables. 

OfaB®® D. Mortimor# 


ATE, VII, Oct, 
1890, . 348 


The Loggerhead Shrike ( Lanius ludovicianus ). — Dr* Elliot Cones has 
described so minutely the habits of the Laniidfe in his account of ‘Shrikes 
in a State of Nature’ (Birds of the Colorado Valley, Part I, 1S78), that 
very little is left in the history of the Shrikes for other observers to record. 
However, an unusual incident (to me) in the nidificatlon of Lanins ludo- 
vicianus came under ray observation last spring, which 1 trust will be of 
interest enough to ornithologists to warrant a place in ‘The Auk.’ On May 
19I discovered the nest of this Shrike upon the central fork of a thorn tree, 
and almost within reach from the ground. As the nest contained only one 
egg, I did not then take il, but returned seven days later to find that two 
more eggs had been laid. As I wanted a specimen, I shot the bird as it 
arose from the nest, and it proved on dissection to be a female. 1 tried 
in vain to obtain the male, but he kept beyond range, appearing much 
excited and uttering constantly a peculiar note, similar to the sound pro- 
duced by blowing through a pea-whistle. Six days later, 1 found a new 
and completed nest on the tree next to that which had held the one I took, 
and as I stood looking at it, a pair of Loggerhead Shrikes flew close up 
to it. While watching them I wondered whether the male of the first 
nest could have procured another mate and built a nest in such a short 
time. Of course I could not solve this point, as I had nothing to identify 
the bird by; but I have since been informed by Mr. Chamberlain of St. 
John, N. B.. that he had witnessed something similar, and was enabled to 
identify his bird by its having only one eye. i therefore think it fair to 
presume that the male of the first nest I obtained did arrange his second 
matrimonial venture within the six days. On discovering these nests I 
expected to find the ‘Shrike’s larder,’ but after examining all of the thorn 
trees and bushes in the vicinity, I found not a single bird or insect 
impaled on any of them. — Ernest D. Winti.e, Montreal. 


Atfck, I, April, 1884. p. /*?3 


ON THE HIATUS EXISTING BETWEEN THE BRFFD 

ING ranges of the loggerhead and 

WHITE-RUMPED SHRIKES. 

by G. H. RAGSDALE. 

.h“= t the r '7 r “" 1 """ had »™POi.dence on 

subject I was drawn into the belief that there must he •> 

Harri S s 0 Co eW r e T by ^ Nehrlin F’ S record of the breeding in 
", Un y ’ exas > of the White-rumped Shrike, when I had 
nev^known the birds to remain through the summer “ Cook 

The following observers report “no Shrikes breeding ” at 

1 A TST ?n nS ; \ TeXaS: W - W - ^ Houston 
Peters P C J ngS 5 E. Rachford, Beaumont; H. F 

ete'S, Bonham. Although I have not detected any Shrike breed 

"I " 7 ° l -"<■ '»™ “Pious notes on their depaRu". 

te a. May, and return as early as July, , have a se, of eggs ken 
n. Cook County by Mr. E. C. Davis, who saw a Shrike to“tto 
roe n; winch the nest was. These egg, agree well wkh , ,,! I 

Gainesvi’i" , ° ° lacI °’ T ™“- ">*5 e hundred miles southwest of 
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Loggerhead Shrike ' It P ‘ ^ 1 k " lg the e ^ s of the 
fke g f ,n he VIC,nlty of San Antonio, Texas but 

specimen was evidently excubitorides. Mr. J. A. Sincdey 

rn np'ed’q irikeTc"';" “7 “<* «■ W '<* *■» Wllite- 

recotd of breeding „f Loggerhead’ is <L 

of New Orleans. On Mav ra ,Sx><3 1 , y i ’ 

J ‘v r 3 > i ooo, he secured two old and 
three young, near Franklinton, Lat ao° K 2 > from a J ° 

their nest. At Franklinton, May k i8 £ ’ 1 T C nCar 

j • t , . ’ VA<1 J 1 5 5 1 007, he secured two adult 

’ "’ d ™ “» »“* « a pine tree, from which a e, t 


was seen to take the young. On May 29, Mr. Beyer saw a pair 
at Greensburg, Louisiana, Lat. 30° 49'. On June 5 he shot a 
pail near Clinton, Louisiana, Lat. 30° 52', and saw their nest in a 
pine tree. 

It will be remembered that no Shrike was ob.served by Mr. 
Beckham at Bayou Sara, Louisiana, but ludovicianus was quoted 
on the authority of Mr. Wederstraudt (Bull. N. O. C., Vol. VII, 
No. 3, p. 162). Mr. O. P. Hay saw a Shrike at Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, “ in summer” (Bull. N. O. C., Vol. VII, p. 91). I have 
shown that the birds return as early as July in Cook County, Texas, 
and this record only shows, as does Mr. Beckham’s, that no Shrike 
is common in summer in those localities. In 1SS6, Mr. J. T. 
Moore of Oxford, Mississippi, reported that he had taken the 
eggs of both Loggerhead and White-rumped Shrike at Oxford, 
but that both were very rare. Dr. Rawlings Young of Corinth, 
Mississippi, reports no Shrikes in that locality in summer. Mr. 
J. 1 . lark ol Rising Sun, in northwestern Georgia, wrote me 
that no Shrikes bred there ; but Mr. H. B. Bailey has reported 
the breeding of Lanius ludovicianus in Wayne and McIntosh 
Counties, Georgia, which are on or near the coast. 

At Greensboro’, Alabama, Dr. Wm. C. Avery, on April 25, 
18S7, took six eggs of the Loggerhead Shrike from the end of a 
limb of an old field pine, eight feet from the ground, and saw 
another nest higher up in a pine tree in the spring of 188S. 

Mr. L. M. Loomis reports the Loggerhead as a resident at 
Chester, South Carolina. 

1 he birds seen by Mr. Fox in Tennessee, and reported in ‘ The 
Auk,’ Vol. Ill, p.317, were probably migrating White-rumps- 

I have failed to learn of any Shrike breeding in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, or Arkansas, Mr. Pindar of Hickman, Kentucky 
being the only observer to report from that State, and none from 
Tennessee, and only one from Arkansas. Mr. Goss reports from - 
personal observations the White-rumped Shrikes breeding through- 
out Kansas. 

Mr. O. Widmann reports the Loggerhead as breeding at St. 
Louis, Missouri, but bleaching’ out in spring and summer, and 
to the noithwest of St. Louis only the Wh i ton imps are reported 
in summer. 

Fiom the foregoing I conclude that the A. O. U. Committee 
cot rectly relegated the Loggerhead to the Gulf States, and that it 
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OUR SMALL EASTERN SHRIKES. 

BY WILLIAM PALMER. 

Three Shrikes are universally understood to occur in North 
America east of the Plains. The Northern Shrike (Lanins borealis), 
a winter visitant in our eastern States ; the Loggerhead ( L . ludo- 
vicianus), which is considered a fairly common bird over most of 
the region between Maine and Florida and Ohio and Illinois to 
Louisiana; and the White-rumped (Z. 1 . excubitoroides'), which is 
supposed to inhabit Canada, Michigan, and westwards. 

An examination of considerable material, 176 specimens, com- 
pels me to relegate excubitoroides to the Plains region west of the 
immediate Mississippi wooded drainage area ; ludovicianus to the 
South Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and Florida, and to recognize a 
new form as occupying much of the remaining region of the East. 


Historical Synopsis. 

The name Lanius ludovicianus was first given by Brisson 1 to a 
bird from the region then known as Louisiana. On his description 
Linnaeus 2 3 4 based his binomial name composed of the same words. 

Vieillot 8 describes two Shrikes, one Lanius borealis, the other 
Z. ardosiaceus , whose habitat he gives as Georgia, Florida, and 
Louisiana. 

Wilson knew but two Shrikes, one the northern, which he called 
Z. excubitor, thinking it identical with the European bird, and his 
Lanius carolinensis 4 which he found on his visit to South Carolina 
and Georgia. Of this he says : “ This species inhabits the rice 

plantations of Carolina and Georgia, where it is protected for its 
usefulness in destroying mice.” We may be sure that Wilson 


1 Orn., II, 1760, 162, pi. 15, fig. 2. 

S S. N., I, 1766, 134. 

3 Ois. Am. Sept., I, 1807, 81. 

4 Am. Orn., Ill, 1811, 57, pi. 22, fig. 5. 





Subsequent Nestings. — I was much interested in reading of Mr 
J. K. Jensen’s experience (Auk, January, 1918, pp. 83-84) with the White- 
rumped Shrike (Lanins ludovicianus excubitorides ) at Wahpeton, North 
Dakota, in 1917, as they are very similar to mine at Hatley, Quebec, in 
the same year with the Migrant Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus migrans) an 
account of which it had been proposed to add as a postscript to my “A 
Study of Subsequent Nestings after the Loss of the First,” Auk, Vol. 
XXXI\ , 1917, pp. 381-393, but which had to be omitted at the last 
moment owing to unforeseen circumstances. My pair of birds laid four 
sets of eggs in succession, the first set being taken on May 30, and the last 
on July 4, thus again giving practically eleven days interval between each 
set. The first two consisted of six eggs each, the third of five, and the 
fourth of four, the first nest being in an apple tree twelve feet up, the 
second m a fir eighteen feet up, and seventy-one yards from the first, the 
t nrd in the same apple tree as the first only seventeen feet up, whilst the 
fourth and last was again in an apple tree twelve feet up, and eighty-three 
yards from the fir tree, the site of the second, and one hundred anil fifty- 
four yards from the apple tree, the site of the first nest. Now the most 
interesting fact to me was the pigment in these eggs, for whereas with each 
successive set the size, beauty and construction of the nests fell off, as well 
as the number of the eggs, the pigment or coloring increased if anything, 
the last set being equally or more highly pigmented than any of the others. 
At a Meeting of the Nuttall Ornithological Club held at'Cambridge on 
ovember 19, 191/, at which 1 was present, I mentioned the above case. 
It was suggested by one of the members present (I believe it was Mr. 
Bangs) that the apparent higher coloring of this last set might be due to 
an increased thinness of the inner membrane or lining of the shell or to 
the thinness of the shell itself, or both. The latter (thickness of shell) I 
have examined with a microscope through the blow hole as well as I was 
able but can detect no apparent difference, but this is no easy matter to 
ecide elf hand, and will require much more careful consideration. It 
seems to me that we have here an interesting field for further investigation, 
as there really does not appear to be much known or at all events published 
on the causes and effects governing the pigment of eggs. The English 
Sparrow (Passer domeslicus hoslilis 1 ) amongst its many other sins, has 
been responsible to a large extent for the generally prevailing idea that as 
sets increase pigment decreases (which seems to be the rule in its case for 
some unexplained reason), but my ‘A Study of Subsequent Nestings’ 
already referred to, goes a long way I think to demonstrate that the oppo- 
site is the more general rule in the case of other birds. What we really 
want is a special work dealing with the subject, such as Dr. Bergtold’s 
‘The Incubation Periods of Birds’ and Dr. Casey Wood’s ‘The Fundus 
Oculi of Birds,’ wherein the subjects are fully dealt with and discussed 
in all their bearings.— H. Mousley, Hatley, Que. 
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234. Lanius ludovicianus migrans. Migrant Shrike. — • Regular 
summer resident, not very common, April 3 to the end of August; earliest 
record March 23, 1897. This shrike was not originally found here; it was 
not represented in the Allen collection formed in 1854-55, nor is it men- 
tioned in a list of birds published in 1858, 2 and Mcllwraith says it was 
first observed at Hamilton in April, I860; 3 breeds. 

2 Hand Book of Toronto, 1858. The list of Toronto birds, pp. 37-56, is not of 
much value, and is said to have been written by Dr. S. P. May. 

3 Canadian Journal, V, 1860, 392. 



A Few .Nests Collected at Cornwall V t 
Spring-1889. C. H. Parkhill. ’ 

White-nunped Shrike (Lanins Indovicianus 
exc nbitnridvs). Collected May 2nd. The nest 
was in a pine tree eighteen feet from the 
ground, and eight feet out on the limb from 
the trunk of the tree, and contained six eggs, 
incubation well begun. The nest was not 
more than ten rods from several thorn bushes, 
but they had probably taken the pine tree as a 
more secure place, as 1 knew' of several Shrikes’ 
nests being taken from these same thorn trees 
in 1S8S.O. ft O, XIV. Oct. 1836 pI60 
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Lanius ludovicianus migrans. A Migrant Shrike was taken at Long- 
meadow Dec. 19, 1901. 
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Lanius ludovicianus migrans. — On September 19, 1901, at Yarmouth- 
port on Cape Cod 1 observed a single bird of this species, which from its 
wariness I was unable to secure. In the house where I boarded there was 
another specimen of the Migrant Shrike, taken near Lowell a number of 
autumns ago. These two records make the tenth and eleventh for the 

State. JftSc, XIX, Jan.. 1902 . O' 


P)/ t^ JiZCe. Ctr C oLt- e* 


Northampton, has s . 


I saw in July(I 6 th, ’89) a most beautiful adult w Shrike ” -- 
the only one I ever saw at that season. Do they breed here? — 

(Letter of E.O. Damon, 3!an.23,0(/d- ) 


QapeOod, Mass ,1890. G.S, Miller 

Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides. — A young male of this species was 
killed at High Land on August 22. The bird shows remnants of the first 
plumage on the occiput, throat, median line of belly, crissum and upper 
tail-coverts. This is the only one that I have seen on Cape Cod. 

VIII. Jan, 1891, p. //?. 

I have just picked up what I think is a logger-head 
shrike, killed at Revere on April 6 th. It has not got a sign of 
the white rump , and is it not the latter bird that has been taken 
here in the east? I am under the impression that the straight 
logger-head has never been taken. Would you like the bird at a 
fair valuation? 


| hi , <x~ Y'W; — 


JWy t /Y>j J 

224. Western Shrike in Ne-w England. By J. C. Cahoon. Ibid., 

XIX, No. 12, p. 225, Oct. 19, 18S2. — Capture of ‘-Lanius ludovicianus 
excubitorides" at Taunton, Mass., Sept. 12, 18S2. For. Stream. 
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Lanius 1 .Kii^rans , 

South Yarmouth . Mass . , 
Aug. 12. 1904 . 
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The Migrant Shrike near Boston.— On September 4, 1916, I saw a 

Migrant Shrike ( Lanius ludovicianus migrans) in Brookline, Mass., near 
the West Roxbury (Boston) line. The bird was in an open pasture, and 
I followed it about for some time, saw it at close range, and positively 
identified it. It was very active, flying about from boulder to fence-post 
and swooping to the ground after insects, probably grasshoppers. Mr. 
Brewster, in ‘ Birds of the Cambridge Region ’ (1906) cites but four 
records for the species within ten miles of Boston, and I find no later records 
in ‘ I he Auk.’ — Francis H. Allen, West Rnxbury , Mass. 

/ 7 / 7 . go 


Some Birds of Rare or Accidental Oc- 
currence in New England. Li- A»Purdie 

8. Collurio ludovicianus var. excubitoroides. White-humped 
Shrike. — A typical example of this variety was shot by Mr. Jencks in 
Cranston, R. I., September 2, 1873, and is now in his collection. Its pre- 
vious record of having been found within our borders is somewhat doubt- 
ful. I believe it is hardly found regularly much east of Buffalo, N. Y. 
In this connection I would say that the Collurio taken in Massachusetts, 
recorded by me in the “American Naturalist” (Vol. VII, 1873, p. 115), 
was a typical “ Loggerhead ” Shrike (C. ludovicianus). 

Bull, N.O.O. 2, J an. , 1877 . p. 21, 


S«m* Birds of L«wi s Co, N T 
C.IIart M ‘rriam * 

“ Collurio ludovicianus [var. excubitoroides, see below]. Logger- 
head Shrike. — I shot a fine adult male September 24, 1877. Through 
the kindness of Mr. A. M. Church, I have examined a nest and five eggs 
of this bird, taken here May 11, 1877. He secured the female as she left 
the nest. 


Concerning the “ Loggerhead Shrike,” the case, though in some 
respects parallel with the above, is much more difficult of ex- 
planation, and has given rise to much confusion, owing to the com- 
plication arising from the close relationship existing between the 
Southern and Western forms. Coues, in his “ Key,” states that “ ex- 
treme examples of ludovicianus and excubitoroides look very differ- 
ent, but they are observed to melt into eacli other when many 
specimens are compared, so that no specific character can be as- 
signed,” and if the doctor had substituted the term varietal for 
specific, he would have hit equally near the truth. The fact is, 
there is so little difference between Eastern examples of excubitor- 
oides and the Southern bird that they have often been confounded, 
and it is practically almost impossible to distinguish them. My 
own opinion is that the locality whence the specimen came fur- 
nishes the most valuable clew to its identity. In a specimen 
(t?, juv.) taken by Mr. Dayan at Lyon’s Falls, Lewis County, New 
York, September 4, 1877, the light ash of the upper parts contrasts 
strongly with the “dark plumbeous-ash ” of typical Southern exam- 
ples of ludovicianus in the cabinet of Mr. George N. Lawrence, to 
whose kindness I am indebted for the comparison, and for many 
other favors. In other respects the bird more closely approaches 
the Southern form. The Western bird breeds abundantly in Ohio 
(Wheaton), and was first observed in Canada West (near Hamilton) 
by Mcllwraith about the year 1800, since which date it has bred 
regularly in that locality. Allen, in 1869, published in the “Ameri- 
can Naturalist” (p. 579) the first record of its breeding in New York 
State (“ near Buffalo ”), and Rathbun (in the list above referred to) 
gives it as breeding at Auburn, inlthe central portion of the State. 
Fred. J. Davis, Esq., informs me that he has taken several of its 
nests in the vicinity of Utica, and the fact of its breeding in Lewis 
County (Dayan, above) completes its eastern range to the Adiron- 
dacks. Beyond this barrier it is not, to my knowledge, found, ex- 
cepting as a rare straggler ; and most of the New England speci- 
mens have commonly been regarded as accidental visitors from 
the South. Mr. Purdie, however, in this Bulletin (Yol. II, No. 1, 
p. 21, 1877), records the capture of a “typical” specimen of var. 
excubitoroides at Cranston, R. I., September 2, 1873, by Fred. T. 
Jencks. This is, so far as I am aware, the only recognized in- 
stance of the capture of the Western form in New England. As 
a pretty conclusive proof that our New York bird has been derived 
from the Western ( excubitoroides ) “ type,” we have the fact of the 
continuity of its range eastward from the Mississippi to the Adiron- 
dacks (through Ohio to Buffalo, Auburn, Utica, and Lewis County, 
New York) ; while, on the other hand, its entire absence from those 
portions of the State whore the Carolinian Fauna is most marked 
(notably along the Hudson River, where such characteristic birds as 
Icteria virens , Myiodioctes mitratus, Helmitherus vermivorus, and 
Siurus motadlla breed in abundance) is sufficient evidence that it 
is not the Southern bird. That it does not occur in the region 
above specified is pretty clearly shown by the fact that neither Ed- 
gar A. Mearns (of Highlarid Falls, near West Point) nor Eugene P. 
Bicknell (of Riverdale), two of our most enterprising young collec- 
tors, have ever met with even a single straggler of the genus, other 
than C. borealis , although they have both made the birds of the 
Hudson River Valley a special study. 

(To be continued.) 

Bull. N.O.O, 3, April, 1878. p. 53 ^ 
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iiirda of the Adirondack Region, 

C. H.Mcrrinjtn. 


46. Lantus ludovicianus excab it oroide 3 ( Swainson ) Cones. Wiiite- 
rumped Shrike. — A rather common summer resident, in suitable 
localities, where it breeds. In a paper written nearly four years agof I 
narrated the occunence of this bird in Lewis County, and called attention 
to the fact that the specimens killed here agree more closely with the 
western ( excnbitoroides ) type than with the southern ( ludovicianus ). 

Since then they have steadily increased in numbers till now they breed 
throughout Lewis County and have extended their rang-e into all con- 
genial spots within the Adirondack wilderness. Last summer (1880) 

Walter H. Merriam found it breeding on the South Branch of Ausable 
River, in Essex County, on the eastern or Lake Champlain side of the 
mountains, while I have taken its nest, and seen others, in Lewis County, 
on the western or Black River side. 

t Published in Bull. Nutl. Ornith. Club, Vol, Ill, No. 2, pp. 52-56, April, 1878. 

Bull N, O.O, e.Oct, 18Q1, p, 228 

1936. The W/iite-rumped Shrike in Western New York. By Neil F. 

Posson. Ibid., No. 7, July, 1S88, pp. 95-96- — Nesting habits. 

HsWkQS'e Ora, fo Oologist, Vol. 2, 
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Brief Notes. 


Song of the White-bumped Shrike. — Last 
'Spring, during tlie mating season, a male White- 
nun ped Shrike was accustomed to perch on a 
giant Soapweed near my door and sing in a 
very spirited manner. The song was entirely 
new to me, and quite different from the harsh cry, 
which I had often heard them utter while search- 
ing for food, or perched upon some lone Soap- 
weed stalk on the prairie. As nearly as I can de- 
scribe the song from notes taken while listening to 
the bird, it consisted of the following sounds, each 
note being repeated a number of times then fol- 
lowed by the next in the series, and so on: Pe-dee,pe- 
(lee, pe-dee, cre-e-e-cep, cre-e-e-eep, ore-e-e-eep; t'chee- 
t'chee, fahee-Cchee; sometimes ending with a long 
trill t-’r-r-r-'rco — t-’r-r-'r-ree, and at others with 
a hoarse chatter, sounding very like ckut-it-up, 
chut-it-up , when he would dart away to the neigh- 
boring hillside, soon returning to renew lus song. 
This continued for several days, when I presume 
he succeeded in securing a mate for he disap- 
peared and I heard his song no more. — Charles II. 
Marsh , Silver City , New Mexico, June 30, 1885. 
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55 - Nesting of the White-rumfed Shrike ( Collurio excubitoroid.es). Bj 
D. H. Eaton, Oologist, IV, pp. 2, 3, March, 1878. — An original account, 
based on the finding of several nests; locality not stated. 


Brief Notes. 


White-rumped Shrike, (Lanius ludovicianus cxcubitor- 
1 ides.) Though byHo mean's a common summer resident of 
this region, yet .1 had the good fortune to find two nests of 
this species during the past season. Both of these were 
placed in thick thorn bushes, in a large meadow, and were 
mainly constructed of grass, bark from the grape vine, 
roots, etc., and were warmly lined with wool, besides hav- 
ing an outer network of dead thorn-twigs, probably placed 
there for the better protection of the nests. 

The flret nest was found May 3d, and was about four feet, 
from the ground. It contained a fine set of six fresh eggs, 
which were taken and are now in my cabinet. The parent 
birds were very bold, and declined leaving the bush, in 
which the nest was placed, until I had almost reached it.. 
The second nest was within two hundred yards of the first 
one, and resembled it in general composition. It 
was found May 29th, and contained five fresh eggs. As 
this species is generally seen in pairs, and this was the only 
season during which I have seen birds of this variety at 
all, I am led to believe that both of the nests found be- 
longed to the same pair of birds.— Geo. P. Elliott , Mercer, Pa. 


O.&O. XI. Jan. 1880. p. 

1945. The White-rumped Shrike. By Zach. Taylor. Ibid., No. 5, 
May, 1888.— Nesting habits. OOlOglst’ S E20'hang€ a Vol.l.' 
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'■'■Beautiful and Brave Was He.” 


59 
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THE SONG OF THE YEEEY. 

The moonbeams over Arno’s vale a silver flood were pouring, 

When first I heard the nightingale his long-lost love deploring. 

So passionate, so full of pain, it sounded strange and eerie ; 

I longed to hear a simpler strain, — the wood-notes of the veery. 

The laverock sings a bonny lay above the Scottish heather; 

It sprinkles down from far away like light and love together ; 

He drops the golden notes to greet his brooding mate, his dearie ; 

I only know one song more sweet, — the vespers of the veery. 

In English gardens, green and bright and full of fruity treasure, 

I heard the blackbird with delight repeat his merry measure : 

The ballad was a pleasant one, the tune was loud and cheery, 

And yet, with every setting sun, I listened for the veery. 

But far away, and far away, the tawny thrush is singing ; 

New England woods, at close of day, with that clear chant are ringing. 
And when my light of life is low, and heart and flesh are weary, 

I fain would hear, before I go, the wood-notes of the veery. 

Henry van Dyke. 


“ BEAUTIFUL AND BltAVE WAS HE.” 


June was drawing to a close : hermit 
thrushes and veeries had turned their 
energies to seeking food for hungry 
young mouths ; rose-breasted grosbeaks 
and golden orioles, as well as their more 
humbly clad fellow-creatures, were pass- 
ing their days near the ground, in the 
same absorbing work ; treetops were de- 
serted, and singing was nearly over. 

It was well, then, that I should leave 
my beloved woods, and betake myself 
to a barren country road where, in a 
lonely thorn-tree, a bird of another sort 
than these had set up late housekeeping. 

The reputation of this bird of solita- 
ry tastes is not attractive. He is quar- 
relsome and unfriendly with his kind, 
and aggressive and malicious toward 
others, says the Oracle. His pleasure 
is to torture and destroy ; no sweet 01- 


tender sentiment may cling about his 
life ; in fact, he is altogether unlovely. 
So declare the books, and so, with ad- 
ditions and exaggerations, says nearly 
every one who takes birds for his theme. 
He is branded everywhere as the “ butch- 
er-bird,” and it seems to be the aim of 
each writer to discover in his conduct 
something a little more sanguinary, a 
shade more depraved, than any prede- 
cessor has done. 

Now, if the truth is what we are seek- 
ing, is it not desirable to see for our- 
selves, or, as Emerson puts it, “ leave oth- 
ers’ eyes, and bring your own ” ? If one 
can give to the task patient observation, 
with a loving spirit, a desire to interpret 
faithfully and to see the best instead of 
the worst, may he not perchance find 
that the bird is not the monster he is 
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Vireo flavifrons. 


Concord, 
1895. 
May 30. 


Mass . 

For a weeh or more a Yellow-throated Vireo has sung in 
the early morning and at intervals through the day in the elms 
in front of the house. He seems to spend practically his en- 
tire time in these trees. Indeed I do not remember once hear- 
ing him elsewhere in the neighborhood, even the orchard. Tnio 
morning it occurred to me to loolc for the nest and almost at 
the first glance I discovered it suspended after the usual 
manner in the forh of a short branch that grew out from one of 
the big upright stems of the elm about 20 ft. above the ground. 
One of the Vireos, the female I thought, was on the nest. She 
sat rather high and Kept her head roiling and peering about 
in the manner of all Vireos. The male, if in the tree, was 
silent while I was watching this nest. 



Vireo flavifrons . 


Belraont , 
1897 . 
June 6. 
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Mass . 

This morning I called on Ralph Hoffmann and. enjoyed a most 
interesting spectacle. A pair of Yellow-throated Vireos have 
taken up their abode in an apple tree close by the house in 
Mr. Hoffmann's yard, some fifteen feet above the ground. The 
female bird has grown so tame that its winning confidence is 
beautiful to see. Dr. Walter Faxon who was there, took the 
cover of a pill-box with some ants in it which he had killed 
and climbed up the tree to within about six feet of the nest. 
He then called "Birdeel Birdeel" and immediately the female 
bird, y/ho was sitting on the nest, flew down to him and lit 
on a branch close beside him. She took the. ants from his fin- 
gers and even from between his lips. Finally she flew back 
and resumed her position on her eggs. Then Dr. Faxon climbed 
up to the nest and held the cover close to the bird. Without 
moving from her nest she ate up all the ants with great relish. 
The male bird has never made any approaches but has kept a 
dignified distance. On this occasion he flew about from 
branch to branch singing. Mr. Hoffmann has had several photo- 
graphs of the bird taken. One shows the bird sitting on his 
finger. He has even taken the bird from her nest and placed 
her on his shoulder while he inspected her eggs. The Vireo 
remained there till he put her back again on her nest. 


Walter Deane. 





fasyjt //, ® -t^cC* , 

CU+Ak* ty ^-<^« rt°y,ii. #3. 

238 Vireo flavifrons. Yellow-throated Vireo.- ®;®? ular 1 “ gr ™ t ’ 
rare May 2 to June 13, and July 6 to the end of August. This and the two 
preceding species may eventually be found breeding eie. 




y (* « /> . / Wplfebpro, N. H. June. 17-1887 


Birr*# Obs. at Bridgewater, N.H 
Julyl2-S»pt, 4, 1883. F.H. Allen 

Vireo flavifrons.— Not common. 

Auk, VI. Ju., 1889. p. 77 
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W. Middlesex Co. Mass. 

JttHa2S-30, 1889. 
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Mr. P f axon heard a male singing in the morning of -Tune 
36th in the apple orchard near the house -here we stayed at Ashby. 
This hard was the only one noted during a week spent investigating 

the birds of this region. 
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Fall Migration, Bristol County , Mass. 
1 885. Charles H. Andros. 

ofsJctr/i a single Yellow-tliroated Vireo ryvtffcscls 

O.&O. XI. Jan. 1886. p. A 

A Yellow-throated Vireo is nesting on a 1'ine tree 
finite close to a window at the residence of 0. M. Ham- 
mond, Hyde Tark, Mass. 

OiSsQ, 25. July, 1890. p. //2. 


S. w. Denton. 


Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 

F. W. Andros. 

o Vieill Yellow-throated 
1 Vireo flavifrons Vieill., 

1 Vireo. Summer resident, rare. Breeds. 

O.& O. XII. Sept. 1887 p.14,0 


General Notes. 

s S^ B E e °' SSJ^to if y, _ 

St 2 °-Jir flavifrons - Yellow-throated Vir eo T 1 

Stockbridge. vireo. — I hree or four in 


Auk XII. Jan. 1895 p. 89 
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Connecticut, Jus©, 1883. 
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Birds of the Adirondack Region 


4 o Lanivireo flavifrons ( Vieillot) 
Breeds. Tolerably common. 


Baird. 


Yellow-throated YTreo. 


BTlUt 'N.O.O. e,Oot, 1881, P.228 


Arrivals ofMig’y Birds, Spring-1886, 

Central Park, N. Y. City. A. G. Pame, J r. 


May 4, Vireo flavifrons, (628). Yellow-tliroated 
Yireo. 

O.&O. XI. Jnly.1886. p.109 


/u^ ^ ^ i %A, 


2 i. Vireo flavifrons. Yellow-throated Vireo. — “Listed as a not 
uncommon summer resident.” Common in northern portion of the 
county where I have observed several nests. (See Osprey, New Series, I, 


37 - 39 , 1900 .) 

/f 7 , 


1 y , 1.903, fj . 


lA'iss. Valley Migration. Spring-1883. 
Prof . W. W. Cooke, Burlington, V t. 


Yellow-throated Vlreo, ( Lanivireo flcwi- 
frons ). Anna, 111. First one, April 20th St. 
Louis, Mo. First, seen on April 17tli, in song. 
May 1st. Height of the season. Manhattan, 
Ivans. First, April 24th. Two seen May 4th. 
It is hern a rare Summer sojourner. Liter, 111. 
First, about April 28th. Jefferson, Wis. First, 
saw one on May 10th. Height of the season was 
May 13th, and the bulk departed during the next 
week. Saw one on May 19tli, and another on 
May 23d, which was the last one noted, though it 
probably breeds in favorable localities. 

O.&o. x , Not. 1885, p,/6/ 



•ascriptions of First Plumage of Cer- 
tain North Am, Bbs. Wm. Brewster. 


50. Vireo flavifrons. 

First plumage: male. Bemiges and rectrices similar to those of the 
adults, but with the primaries and secondaries tipped and edged broadly 

with white Best of upper parts uniformly blue-gray, tinged with cinna- 
mon Throat, cheeks, and pectoral region anteriorly, very pale yellow. 
Best' of under parts silky-white. From a specimen m my collectxon ob- 
tained at Cambridge, Mass., June 30, 1871. 


BbU.N. 0.0. 3, July, 1878. P. //£**//<£, 
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A STUDY OF THE SINGING OF OUR BIRDS. 


BY EUGENE P. BICKNELL. 

( Continued from. p. 218.) 

Vireo flavifrons. Yellow-throated Vireo. 

This Vireo sings through July, August, and the early days of 
September. Records of song in some years are not closely con- 
secutive during the middle weeks of July, and again towards the 
end of August; but usually occasional songs prevent any signifi- 
cant break in the record. If, however, the summer be exceed- 
ingly hot and dry singing may be suspended for weeks at a time. 

Almost every year a few songs are to be heard in September, a 
week or two after singing has apparently ceased. In 1878 sing- 
ing continued with some regularity until September 7, after 
which songs from single birds on the 12th and 18th were the last ; 
in 1880 nothing was heard of the species between August 29 and 
September 12 — on the latter date, as well as on the 17th and 
18th, full songs being heard ; in 1881, September 6 and 19 limit 
a hiatus in the record, though on the latter date, as well as on the 
24th — my latest record— songs loud and full were heard. Mr. 
Brewster has observed somewhat similar habits of late song with 
this species at Cambridge, his latest record being September 1 1. 

This is the only one of our Vireos which I have observed to 
sing while on the wing. On May 21, 1882,1 observed a pair 
flying about among an open group of trees ; one was being fol- 
lowed by the other : but their motions betrayed none of the ex- 
citement of pursuer and pursued : their flight was so easy and 
leisurely that it was almost restful to watch them. For more than 
a minute they continued slowly circling about among the trees, 
within a space of a few rods, passing in and out among the 
branches ; several times the leading bird appeared about to 
alight, but feeling its pursuer close at hand continued its course. 
The rear bird was constantly giving utterance to its full song- 
notes, which fact probably accounts for its uninterested manner 
as pursuer; for it seemed so engrossed with the feat of singing 
during flight that it could give little heed to the chase. Both 
birds finally alighted jieaceably among the branches, the follower 
alighting first. Attk, I. Oct. , 1884 . p. 3ZZ~3Z3 


A STUDY OF THE SINGING OF OUR BIRDS. 


BY EUGENE P. BICKNELL. 

( Continued from p. 218.) 

Vireo flavifrons. Yellow-throated Vireo. 

This Vireo sings through July, August, and the early days of 
September. Records of song in some years are not closely con- 
secutive during the middle weeks of July, and again towards the 
end of August ; but usually occasional songs prevent any signifi- 
cant break in the record. If, however, the summer be exceed- 
ingly hot and dry singing may be suspended for weeks at a time. 

Almost every year a few songs are to be heard In September, a 
week or two after singing has apparently ceased. In 1878 sing- 
ing continued with some regularity until September 7, after 
which songs from single birds on the 12th and iSth were the last; 
in 1880 nothing was heard of the species between August 29 and 
September 12 — -on the latter date, as well as on the 17th and 
18th, full songs being heard ; in 1881, September 6 and 19 limit 
a hiatus in the record, though on the latter date, as well as on the 
24th — my latest record— songs loud and full were heard. Mr. 
Brewster has observed somewhat similar habits of late song with 
this species at Cambridge, his latest record being September 1 1 . 

This is the only one of our Vireos which I have observed to 
sing while on the wing. On May 21, 1SS2, I observed a pair 
flying about among an open group of trees ; one was being fol- 
lowed by the other : but their motions betrayed none of the ex- 
citement of pursuer and pursued : their flight was so easy and 
leisurely that it was almost restful to watch them. For more than 
a minute they continued slowly circling about among the trees, 
within a space of a few rods, passing in and out among the 
branches ; several times the leading bird appeared about to 
alight, but feeling its pursuer close at hand continued its course. 
The rear bird was constantly giving utterance to its full song- 
notes, which fact probably accounts for its uninterested manner 
as pursuer ; for it seemed so engrossed with the feat of singing 
during flight that it could give little heed to the chase. Both 
birds finally alighted peaceably among the branches, the follower 
alighting first. " Attk, I, Oct. , 1884. p. 3Zl~ 3Z3 




Nesting of the Yellow-throated Vireo. 


BY FRANK L. FARLEY, ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO. 


Previous to this summer I was unacquainted 
with this bird. Ou tile 6th of last May, while 
walking through a piece of high woods, the 
notes of a strange bird struck my ear. At the 
time 1 thought it was a Vireo, but not knowing 
what species, I raised my gun and brought 
down a Yellow-throated Vireo (Vireo flavi- 
frons ). This was the first I had ever met with. 
Between that date and the 18th of .Tune I did 
not hear nor see another specimen, but on the 
last mentioned date, while following a path ad- 
joining the woods before referred to, I heard 
the scolding notes of some small bird. Look- 
ing up more from curiosity than anything else, 
l saw a little bird perched among the branches 
of a tall tree. At first sight, I knew it was this 
species, ft kept up a continual “left,” “/c/t,” 
“Toft," and thinking some cause existed for its 
apparent distress, 1 examined more closely and 
soon discovered a nest some forty feet from the 
ground, on the first limb of a lofty maple. It 
was a very difficult tree to climb and when the 
limb was reached I saw my work had only just 
begun. With my legs entwined around the 
tree and my hands battling with the mosquitoes, 
(at this time of the year swarming the woods) 

1 had little means left for transacting business 
with my little feathered friends. However, 
after great exertion, I was well repaid by se- 
curing a very handsome set of eggs and the 




Editor O. <6 O.: 

On the 21st of June just passed, I saw what 
to mo was an interesting as well as a novel 
sight. Just after leaving the dinner table f 
noticed an adult Yellow - throated Vireo on a 
clothes-line under a large maple tree; she was 
calling and seemed uneasy. Suspecting what 
the trouble was, I went out and found a young 
Vireo just old enough to leave the nest. On 
getting closer he started and flew to the base 
of the tree trunk, alighting about a foot from 
the ground. After looking around an instant 
it commenced a series of hops diagonally back 
and forth, each hop carrying him from one to 
six inches higher. In this way he climbed to a 
height of fifteen feot, following a nearly straight 
perpendicular liixo. Ho then got on to a small 
limb that lay along side of the tree trunk. 
During this time the old bird was catching 
insects and encouraging the young by alight- 
ing over it and calling. The climber occupied 
a full five minutes in the ascent, having to rest 
frequently. jj. ’j\ ,/ 

Bethel, Conn. 
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finest nest I ever saw. With the exception of 
being deeper, it is the shape of the Bed-eyed 
Vireo’s nest (Vireo olivacea). The dimensions 
of it are depth three inches and breadth about 
the same; the walls are quite thick. Outward- 
ly it is composed of small bits of green moss, 
bits of wasps' nests and a very line white mate- 
rial which I think is the capsules of spiders' 
nests. The lining is of the same material as 
the Bed-eye’s. The eggs are pearly white, 
with large spots of chestnut forming a ring 
around the larger end. The average size of the 
nest complement is .75 x .58 inches, making the 
eggs nearly spherical in shape. At the date of 
taking the above set iucubatiou was far ad- 
vanced. 

I think the Yellow-throated Vireo will be 
found more common in Ontario as the collec- 
tors increase. Their favorite homes during 
their sojourn with us are in the high woods, so 
common to this Province. Their song is com- 
posed of live or six syllables emitted with 
much vigor. 

In my estimation this species ranks the high- 
est in the family ( Vireonidce ) for song and 
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Nesting of the Yellow-throated 
Vireo. 


Among the small birds there is no species 
more interesting to me than the Yellow- 
throated Vireo (Vireo fiiwifrm&D) from whatever 
point of view it is considered, from his first 
advent in the spring to his latest hour among 
us. Promptly he announces his arrival from 
the neighboring grove with his clear mellow 
whistle. The Warblers and the Finches may 
unite in a grand harmonious medley, and we 
listen to the melody as a whole and there is no 
distinctive feature, but when flavifrons joins, 
or rather when bespeaks, for his notes fail to 
unite in the chorus, so distinct is it, and 
though all the other birds are singing we hear 
only li is note, clear, firm, steady, vigorous and 
deliberate. 

He seems quite as much entitled to the ap- 
pellation “solitary” as his blue-headed relative, 
for one bird or at most a pair is the universal 
rule, hut as there is no rule without an excep- 
tion so here are occasionally seen two males 
paying court to one female. It, seems a very 
unsatisfactory state of things to the trio how- 
ever, and one of continuous conflict on the 
part of the aspirants to favor, and it soon ter- 
minates in the solitary status to at least one of 
the contestants. 

Having entered the matrimonial state, the 


pair are in no haste about nesting and family 
cares, but deliberately examine every tree, 
every branch, and every spray, not unusually 
for even weeks, for a suitable fork from which 
to suspend the cradle. Having fixed upon a 
site after the most mature deliberation days 
and even weeks are sometimes consumed in its 
construction, and a masterpiece of the art it is 
when the finishing touches are put on, and the 
bits of lichen that supply the trimming and 
ornamentation are platted firmly and neatly in 
their places. The whole structure is very 
compact and firm, and securely fastened in 
place. I have seen them labor for a number 
of days at a foundation, and then have a storm 
with wind rise and tear it all away — which 
result is usually followed by abandonment. 

I have been amused to see the female fly- 
ing back and forth from her building nest to 
tlie nearest old fence where she gathered 
lichens and spiders’ nests, materials largely 
used to secure the fragments to the spray and 
to each other, although not exclusively, for 
[ have observed them draw largely from 
the webbing of the nests of the common 
bag worm ( Clixiocampa americana) for that 
purpose, as does also her relation, the Red- 
eyed species. I have not seen the male bird 
ever attempt to take any part in building the 
nest, but he follows his mate deliberately 
about on her excursions after material, and ac- 
companies her back again, singing his best 
songs in his most vigorous manner at each 
resting place. I was exceedingly interested 
last year over the movements of a male bird 
which I observed singing his best from the 
summit of a lone hickory, and as I walked 
under tire shade of its low branches he de- 
scended from Ills lofty perch, and with a harsh 
gutteral note began scolding at my intrusion. I 
paused under a branch and watched his strange 
evolutions as he came down within a few feet 
of my head. I soon observed the cause, as 
his nest was there and the female sitting 
snugly, lie went directly to her and as she 
slipped quietly away lie placed himself firmly 
in the nest and gazed over its walls with a look 
which seemed to say “see me protect it, and 
die before I’ll surrender” — and indeed lie 
would not leave till I almost touched him, 
such was his devotion, and as lie at last moved 
to a contiguous spray lie turned his head with 
a look of fury in his evos which said as plain 
as looks could speak, “if I were only big 
enough I’d fight you to the last.” 

This species appears to be often afflicted 
with parasites. I have seen nests that 
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swarmed with insects of that kind in such 
immense numbers as to destroy the young 
birds, or drive the parents away, so that they 
perished. 1 have also observed the bird singing 
in a tree pause between each song to peck 
among his feathers in a very ludicrous manner. 

I shall not soon forget an adventure I had 
in securing a set of eggs of this species, and 
which now adorns my cabinet. The site was 
a lonely place in the woods, and in passing 
through its shades my attention was arrested 
by a pair of the birds gathering materials for 
a nest. On pausing to observe I soon found 
the location was in a tall chestnut at least 
sixty feet from the ground, and in due time, 
equipped with a long rope, I essayed the cap- 
ture of the nest. The nearest limb was about 
eighteen feet from the ground, and the method 
of ascent proposed was to cast one end of the 
rope over this branch, making it into an im- 
provised ladder by tying short sticks into it at 
short intervals, and drawing it up and securing 
tiie other end to an adjacent tree. The project 
worked admirably, and the tree was easily 
mounted; the beautiful nest and eggs were 
made secure and the descent begun. Beneath 
was an uncanny place to fall — a dense thicket 
of heavy brush that seemed scarcely penetrable 
— hut the moment 1 trusted myself to the rope 
ladder in descent it parted. I tried too late to 
clasp the tree and tore my hands badly by con- 
tact with the rough hark. There was but a 
moment’s time to think, but that moment was ( 
sufficient to till me with the direst alarm as I 
recalled to mind the sort of landing place that 
awaited my coming. Only for an instant, how- | 
ever, and [ could scarcely realize that the dan- 
ger was safely passed and 1 was gently standing 
like a wedge in apparently the only standing 
place, supported on every side by the stubs 
and stakes the thought of whose sharp points 
had so recently alarmed me. 

A very singular set of this species was one of 
my captures a few years ago. There were only 
two eggs and there were a. number of days’ in- 
terval between their deposit. These were the 
largest eggs of this species I have ever seen, 
and one of them was of the purest white with- 
out a spot, the other heavily and boldy marked 
like a Kingbird’s. 

I should fail to do justice to these little birds 
if 1 neglected to extol their virtues. Their 
whole lives seem devoted to the service of 
men. Their food consists of the insects in 
their various stages which infest our orchard 
and forest trees, and the capture of an es- 
pecially fat caterpillar denuding the orchard of 




its foliage is a feast that calls forth their loud- 
est songs of rejoicing — which is high praise, 
for herein they rank without a peer. 

John N. Clark. 

Old Saybrook, Conn. Q &0> XV, May . 1890 
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NOTES ON THE NESTING HABITS OF THE YEL- 
LOW-THROATED VIREO ( LANIVIREO FLAV- 
I FRO NS). 

BY N. S. GOSS. 

Ok the 9th of May, 1877, ^ found In the timber near Neosho 
Falls, Kansas, a nest of this bird (a pendant one, as are all the 
Vireos’ nests I have found) attached to branches of a very small 
horizontal limb of a large hickory tree, about twenty feet from 
the ground, and ten feet below the limbs that formed the top of 
the tree. In the forks of the tree the Cooper’s Hawks were 
nesting, and I discovered the Vireo and its nest in watching the 
Hawks — or rather the man T had hired to climb the tree to the 
Hawk’s nest. The little bird at first flew off, but on his near 
approach returned and suffered him to bend the limb towards the 
tree and cover her with his hand on the nest. The twig was 
quickly broken and the bird and nest lowered by a line, in a 
small covered basket taken to collect the eggs of the Hawk. 
Such manifestations of courage and love, so rare and exceptional, 
touched me to the heart, and it was hard to make up my mind to 
rob and kill the bird and her mate, scolding in the tree-top. I 
can only offer in extenuation that they were the first I had met 
with in this State, and the strong desire to have them in my col- 
lection. The nest was made of, and fastened to the limb with, 
silk-like threads and bits of cotton from plants, fastened together 


by saliva and partially covered or dotted over with lichen, and 
lined with small stems of weeds and grass. The beautiful nest 
was in plain sight, therfe being nothing near to hide it from view. 
It contained three eggs and also one of the Cow Blackbird 
{Molothus ater). One of the eggs was broken by the bird in her 
struggle to escape from the collector’s grasp while in the nest. 
The color of the eggs was pure white, with a few scattering, small 
spots of reddish-brown towards the large end. They each mea- 
sure .79 X .58 "of an inch. Four taken from another nest (a full 
set) measure .78 X .57 ; -So X -58 ; .79 X .5S ; .78 X - 57 - 
I have since noticed these birds in the woodlands on several 
occasions, and on the iSth of May, 1883, while strolling along 
the south bank of the Kansas River, near Topeka, in the timber 
skirting the stream, I had the pleasure to find a pair of them 
building a nest in a honey locust, about sixteen feet from the 
ground, and eight feet from the body of the tree. The nest was 
fastened to the forks of a small horizontal branch. The frame 
of the nest appeared to be completed. The birds were busy at 
work, the female lining the nest with small hair-like stems, the 
male covering the outside with soft lint-like fibrous strips from 
plants (these closely resembling the limb and its surroundings), 
and dotting it over with lichen. Happy in the thought that he 
was not only beautifying the home of his lady bird, but protec- 
ting her from view by his artistic skill (notwithstanding the fact 
that she had selected an open and exposed position), he could 
not refrain from expressing his joy at intervals during the work 
in snatcnes of his sweetest notes. The female, more watchful, 
sighted me and gave notice of the intrusion. Quick as thought 
the birds were away. The male, alighting near the top of an 
adjoining tree, at once poured forth his song in loudest notes, no 
doubt thinking that by attracting my attention to him I would 
lose sight of the nest. Knowing it was now too late for 
concealment, and that any attempt to hide away would only 
increase their suspicions and stop or delay the work, I carelessly 
walked nearer, in order to have a better view, and lay down on 
my back in an open space. In a short time the female returned, 
hopped about in the tree, inspected me closely from the lower 
limbs, and then flew away and returned several times before 
bringing material or venturing to approach the nest. But the 
moment she did so, the song of the male ceased and the work of 



NOTES ON THE NESTING HABITS OF THE YEL- 
LOW-THROATED VIREO (. LANIVIREO FLAV- 
IFRONS). 

BY N. S. GOSS. 

On the 9th of May, 1877, ^ found in the timber near Neosho 
Falls, Kansas, a nest of this bird (a pendant one, as are all the 
Vireos’ nests I have found) attached to branches of a very small 
horizontal limb of a large hickory tree, about twenty feet from 
the ground, and ten feet below the limbs that formed the top of 
the tree. In the forks of the tree the Cooper’s Hawks were 
nesting, and I discovered the Vireo and its nest in watching the 
Hawks — or rather the man I had hired to climb the tree to the 
Hawk’s nest. The little bird at first flew oft’, but on his near 
approach returned and suffered him to bend the limb towards the 
tree and cover her with his hand on the nest. The twig was 
quickly broken and the bird and nest lowered by a line, in a 
small covered basket taken to collect the eggs of the Hawk. 
Such manifestations of courage and love, so rare and exceptional, 
touched me to the heart, and it was hard to make up my mind to 
rob and kill the bird and her mate, scolding in the tree-top. I 
can only offer in extenuation that they were the first I had met 
with in this State, and the strong desire to have them in my col- 
lection. The nest was made of, and fastened to the limb with, 
silk-like threads and bits of cotton from plants, fastened together 




by saliva and partially covered or dotted over with lichen, and 
lined with small stems of weeds and grass. The beautiful nest 
was in plain sight, there being nothing near to hide it from view. 
It contained three eggs and also one of the Cow Blackbird 
( Molothus ater). One of the eggs was broken by the bird in her 
struggle to escape from the collector’s grasp while in the nest. 
The color of the eggs was pure white, with a few scattering, small 
spots of reddish-brown towards the large end. They each mea- 
sure .79 X -58 'of an inch. Four taken from another nest (a full 
set) measure .78 X -57 ; -So X .58 ; .79 X .58 ; .78 X - 57 - 
I have since noticed these birds in the woodlands on several 
occasions, and on the iSth ol May, 1883, while strolling along 
the south bank of the Kansas River, near Topeka, in the timber 
skirting the stream, I had the pleasure to find a pair of them 
building a nest in a honey locust, about sixteen feet from the 
ground, and eight feet from the body of the tree. The nest was 
fastened to the forks of a small horizontal branch. The frame 
of the nest appeared to be completed. The birds were busy at 
work, the female lining the nest with small hair-like stems, the 
male covering the outside with soft lint-like fibrous strips from 
plants (these closely resembling the limb and its surroundings), 
and dotting it over with lichen. Happy in the thought that he 
was not only beautifying the home of his lady bird, but protec- 
ting her from view by' his artistic skill (notwithstanding the fact 
that she had selected an open and exposed position), he could 
not refrain from expressing his joy at intervals during the work 
in snatches of his sweetest notes. The female, more watchful, 
sighted me and gave notice of the intrusion. Quick as thought 
the birds were away. The male, alighting near the top of an 
adjoining tree, at once poured forth his song in loudest notes, no 
doubt thinking that by attracting my attention to him I would 
lose sight of the nest. Knowing it was now too late for 
concealment, and that any attempt to hide away would only 
increase their suspicions and stop or delay the work, I carelessly 
walked nearer, in order to have a better view, and lay down on 
my back in an open space. In a short time the female returned, 
hopped about in the tree, inspected me closely from the lower 
limbs, and then flew away and returned several times before 
bringing material or venturing to approach the nest. But the 
moment she did so, the song of the male ceased and the work of 
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Vireo sol-itar ius . 


Winchendon , Mass . 

1880. Hearing a Solitary Vireo sing several times in the same 

June 13. place I started in search of the nest which I found very 

quickly in a small hemlock near the edge of the swamp. It 
held three eggs slightly incubated. The female was shy start- 
ing off at ten yards and going straight off among the trees 
but I saw her distinctly nevertheless. 
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Vireo sol Itarlus 


Concord, Mass. 

1897. The only bird which I have iaet with during the month was 

April. a male in full song near the cabin at Ball's Hill early on the 
morning of April 27th. Apparently these Vireos have not in- 
creased (at least in Concord) since the severe blow which be- 
fell them in the South a few winters ago. I do not think that 
any have bred near Ball's Hill since. 

Vireo solitarius . 

Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

1898. The Blue-headed Vireo I have found much more abundant 

June 17. than the bird-books seem to indicate. I see and hear them 
in various parts of the town, and, without making any spec- 
ial search, I have found two nests. 

Extract from letter of Howard I. Ford. 


Viroo soli tar ius . 


Peterborough, Hew Hampshire. 


1898. 
July 5 
to 

Aug. 15. 

Pound only in deep woods near the brook on Ben Mere farm 

where two We birds were singing near together July 24th and 

one was heard on July 23, 25, 28 & 29 and on August 1, 2 & 3. 

Concord, 

'Mass. 

1898. 

As we were at breakfast this morning a Solitary Vireo 

‘Oct .3. 

began singing loudly but rather brokenly in the large moun- 
tain ash that shades the house on the eastern side. It is 

unusual to find one of these birds so near a house and so far 

from the woods. 

1899 . 

Scarcity in Concord, Mass. 

Hay 13. 

I have met with no Solitary Vireos since May 8th and 


fear that none will breed on my land this season. 



39* Vireo solitaziuti Vieill. Solitary Vireo. — This species was 
apparently not very common at Fort Fairfield. It was not seen at Grand 
Falls. Mr. McLeod gives it in his notes as “quite common” at Houlton. 


Bell. N.O.O, 7, April, £882, p.lll 


1 


SummerBds. Restigouche Valley, N.B. 
July," 88. J. Brittain and P.Cox, Jr. 


Vireo solitarius. Solitary Vireo. — Observed at but one point. 


Auk, VI. April, 1889 . p.118 


Alien, Summer Birds Bras d’Or Region 


Vireo solitarius. — Not common. 


Auk, 8, April, 1891. p. IQS 


Dwight, Summer Birds of 
Prince Edward island. 

Vireo solitarius. Solitary Vireo. — At Souris one day I was attracted 
by the song of this bird, and soon saw the performer. This was the only 
specimen observed on the island. 1 have often met with it on the main- 
land, and fully expected to find others, as its rich, clear song, disconnected 
withal in delivery, cannot fail to attract attention. 


^7 ^c/c C,//t »v; x~f 


'VVWvvtC 


51. Vireo solitarius. Blue-headed Vireo. — Only one met with, 
July 15. 



5- 3 , 


239. Vireo solitarius. Blue-headed Vireo. — Regular migrant, com- 
mon May 10 to 20, and September 17 to October 22. 



Birds of Dead River Region, Me, F. H. 0. 

36. Lanimreo solitarius, (Blue-headed Vireo.) 

The Solitary Yireo was seen in limited numbers 
along the Carribossett River, hut from some rea- 
son was not as frequently seen as I expected or 
they may not be as abundant in the fauna as 
others have recorded. I spent two days at a 
lumber camp in Jerusalem, and after finding out 
my business with true Yankee inquisitiveness, 
one of the men brought me a Yireos nest con- 
taining four eggs, and a specimen of L. solitarius, 
which he assured me was the bird “sitting on the 
! nest when I crept up.” Evidently his gun was 
j loaded for “b’ur,” as the specimen was mutilated 
| beyond all hopes of preservation. The eggs re- 
sembled a set of the Yellow-throated Vireo’s in 
size and shape, but were very much spotted for a 
Vireo’s. The nest was that of a Vireo beyond 
doubt. 

O.&O. XI. Oct. 1880. p. 145 -/Vfc. 


Notes from Maine. 

JohnL. Goodale. Saco, Me. 

june io, a set of Blue-headed Vireos was 
found in a maple within fifty feet of my home. 
The nest was only slightly pensil and was 
about ten feet from the ground and seven 
from the trunk of the tree. When I took 
the set, the bird stayed on the nest until my 
hand was so near that she hit it as she flew 
up. Four eggs. 

Q.& O.VoL 18, Sept. 1893 p.129 


Bds. Obe. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
'80, and June4-Aug. 1,’87, W.Faxon 


54. Vireo solitarius. Blue-headed Vireo.-NoI rare in deep woods. 


Auk, V. April, 1888. p.152 


Bir4a Obe. at Moult boro, N.H. 
July2i-Aug. li, F.H. Allen 


Vireo solitarius.— Not common. 

Auk.71.JaJi., 1880. p. 78 

Birds Ob*, at Bridgewater ,N.H. 
SiyVawt. 4. 1883. F.H. Alien 

vireo solitarius Common. 

Auk.Vl. JaB. i 1889. P.77 


Breezy Point,. Warren, N.H. 


1894. 


‘16 "; |. 


17: 


*■* l 5 


3 o' 


1895 . 


Breezy Point, Warren, N.H. 

7 C 

(flAjLK) 





Summer Bds.Mt. Mansfield, Vt. 

55.-Vireo solitarius. Solitary Vireo. — None were observed in 
1899, but very possibly they were overlooked. In 1900, I heard them a 
number of times, and after some difficulty, secured one specimen — a 
breeding female. 

Although the males move about considerably while feeding and sing- 
ing, they were apparently confined to three localities, a half mile or 
more apart, and I concluded that there were probably but three pairs 
breeding in the section of country that I explored. Their habitat is the 
heavy mixed growth, at the east base of the mountain ; the specimen 
taken was on a dry ridge clothed with spruces, firs, and hemlocks. 
They are rather shy, and have a habit of moving restlessly from point to 
point, always keeping well out of sight, but singing at frequent intervals. 

by Arthur H. Howell. &.nk, XVIII, Oct., 1901, p,343. 
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Mass. ( near Concord). 


1 887 A 

aV 

/3 (tfCJi Uji) 

CU^ m y fr** 1 °^ T J ^ :t - 1 5 


v 

i.-fc 


/l/c;55. ( near Cambridge ). 

1887 

(tkT.y'x 


y , Xt %r~^{ . 

1/cAx^o ^ 


Birds Known to Pass Breeding- Season 
nr. Winchendon, Mass. Win. Brewster 

llf/t-la 

57- “ solitarius. 


Auk, V, Oct,, 1688. p.389 


& 


LAjlo 






W. Middlesex Co. Mass, 


June 25-30, 1889. 


% * 

P y i-i-'AiV'.-V/t.ti 


West T ownsend Two males staging, one in a swampy glen, 

the other in high, op eh white pine wood. 

Ashby Ratherv generally distributed throughout this 

tov/m, at least one pair being found in most of the larger tracts 
of wood, especially where hemlocks grew. It was nowhere, however, 

nearly so numerous as I found it to be in Winchendon in 1888. It 

! 

was m full song during our stay. 


Birds of Bristol County, Mass, 
F.W. Andros. 

Vireo solitarius (YVils.), Blue-headed Vireo. 
Summer resident, very rare. Breeds. 

O.&O. XII. Sept. 1887 p.140 


Bds. Obs. near Sheffield, Berkshire 
Qy, Mass. June 17-2(3, '88. W. Faxon 


52. Vireo solitarius. Blue-iieaded VlREO.-Not very common. Met with 
at Guilder’s Pond, on the west side of the Dome, and in some other places. 

Auk, VI. Jan. , 1889. p. 45 


Bds. Obs. near Graylock Ml. Berkshire 
Co. Mass. June 28- July 16. W, Faxon 


47- Vireo solitarius. Blue-headed 
woods on the sides of the mountains. 


Vireo. — N ot uncommon in heavy 


Auk,' 'VI. April, 1880. p.102 
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An Interesting Solitary Vireo ( Vireo solitarius ). — On April 2S, 1903, a 
male Solitary Vireo appeared in our garden ; this, although situated in a 
thickly settled part of Cambridge, more than a mile from the nearest 
woods, covers upwards of an acre of ground and contains, in addition to 
much dense shrubbery, a number of well-grown trees of various kinds, 
including a few pines, spruces and hemlocks. The bird evidently found 
the place to his liking, for he remained there during the whole of the 
following three months, spending most of his time in the garden but 
also ranging through the cultivated grounds which surround the houses 
of our nearer neighbors. So far as we could ascertain he had no mate, 
although it is possible that he built a nest, for on one occasion late in 
June he was seen tearing strips of loose bark from a birch and taking 
them intq the trees on the opposite side of the street. 

That so notorious a forest lover as the Solitary Vireo should ever 
choose for his summer home a city garden, however wild and primitive, 
is sufficiently remarkable, but a still more interesting characteristic of 
this particular bird was that he had two perfectly distinct songs, one 
typically that of his own species, the other absolutely indistinguishable 
from that of the Yellow-throated Vireo. These, although used with 
about equal frequency, were never confused or intermingled. He would 
sing one for minutes at a time and then take up the other for a longer or 
shorter period. Not once when I was listening to him did he interpolate 
any of the notes of either strain among those of the other, nor ever 
change from one to the other save after a well marked interval of silence- 
To the ear of the listener, in short, he was either a Solitary or a Yellow- 
throat, as the mood happened to serve, but never both in the same breath. 

When rendering his own legitimate theme this bird was as typical and 
fine a singer as any Solitary that I have ever heard. Indeed, he appeared 
gifted to a really exceptional degree with the wild, ringing quality of voice, 
the generous repertory of varied, exquisitely modulated notes, and the 
(at times) rapid, ecstatic delivery which combine to make the song of the 
Solitary so delightful to all discriminating lovers of bird music. But 
when, on the other hand, he chose to play the r6le of his yellow-throated 
cousin he reproduced with equal fidelity and success the latter’s character- 
istically slow, measured delivery and rich contralto voice. So perfect, 
indeed, was the imitation that when, as repeatedly happened, 1 had 
opportunity for directly comparing it with the song of a true Yellow- 
throated Vireo that also frequented the garden, I was unable to detect any 
differences whatever in the notes of the two birds. 

It may be well to add in this connection that Mr. Walter Faxon has 
heard one Yellow-throated Vireo (in Waltham, Massachusetts) and I 
another (in Lancaster, Massachusetts) which sang almost exactly like a 

Solitary Vireo i in both of these instances, however, the bird, unlike the 
^Solitary above mentioned, appeared to use only the song which it had 
borrowed from its near relative and to have either lost or never acquired 
that of its own species. — William Brewster, Cambridge , Mass. 

Auk, XX, Oct., l©08, p.V37-^3S- 

V S -ftarom X . 

Lanivireo solitarius solitarius. Solitary Vireo. Saw a singing bird 
at fairly close range on April IT, 1908, in Stoughton. Saw another singing 
bird in Sharon on October 12, 1907. 


Auk 23 , 


Apr~lVO& ,p, /??■ 



General Notes, 


Notes from Connecticut, 
Jno. H. Sage, Portland. 


Vireo solitarius.— Mr. Treat found a nest at Norfolk, June 23, 1S93, 
containing four fresh eggs. It was in a small hemlock and about six 
feet from the ground. The female was secured. Auk X. Oct . 1893 p 371 


nt 



Birds of the Adirondack Region. 
C.H.Memajn. 


44. Lanivireo solitarius ( Vieillot ) Baird. Blue-headed Vireo. — 
Breeds plentifully in many places. 


Buli.N. 0 . 0 . 3 , Get, 1881 , p. 228 

Oneida County, New York, 
William L, Ralph & Bgbert 


Vireo solitarius. — Mr. Shepard states that this bird is a summer resident 
about Joe’s Lake, in Herkimer Co., where he found a nest containing 
young July 25, 18S8. 


Auk, VII. July. 1800. p, * 3 ! - 


Correspondence. 


Editor of 0. <1- 0.: 

In looking over the “List of the Birds of 
Onondaga; County,” 1 find that the Blue - 
hoaded Vireo (Vireo solitarius) has not been 
mentioned. In my collection is one which l 
shot May 2, 1889, in a small piece of woods 

jjjgt nut of -f-.lio limif.H 




22. Vireo solitarius. Blue-headed Vireo. — Given by Mr. Embody 
only in the hypothetic list. Mr. Miller states that it is common at Peter- 
boro during migrations and that a few remain throughout the summer. 


Sy V. July, 190 :., p. Z&S''- 


n f 



Loomis, Birds, Chester Co. S.O, 

5 6. Vireo solitarius. Blue-headed Vireo.— The Blue-headed Vireo is 
a regular, but not common migrant. In spring it occurs in April (41021). 
In fall, it returns about the middle of October — 15th the earliest date — 
and abides until November. Laggards sometimes linger on into this 
latter month. These Vireos sing finely in April, and occasionally, though 
imperfectly, in autumn. While uttered with equal force and unction, the 
musical efforts of the vernal performers (intermediates) seem to lack the 
penetrating power peculiar to alticola as heard in its mountain home. 
Still they may not attain their complete song when migrating. 

All the spring specimens that have been taken are intermediate between 
solitarius and alticola (their upper parts beyond the rump being strongly 
washed with plumbeous), while the majority ol the autumnal ones aie 
typical solitarius. Taking the Pickens examples (Auk, Vol. VII, p. 126) 
as a basis of comparison, I am impelled to rank these intergrades with 
solitarius. The uniform deep black of the bill in adult alticola seems to 
be a more potent character in the discrimination of the two forms than the 
variable plumbeous veiling of the upper portions, which, however, in ex. 
treme alticola is always diagnostic. In Chester specimens— both in spring 
and fall— the lower mandible invariably displays plumbeous. In some the 
plumbeous predominates, the tip only being black. The black of the 
whole bill is of a slaty cast, not an intense black as in the mountain race. 
Mr. Ridgway has informed me that the examples of solitarius which have 
passed under his notice have invariably had the basal half, at least, of the 
lower mandible plumbeous. 


Attk, 3, April,139L p* lb? 
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Mass. ( near Concord ). 
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Nesting of the Blue-headed Vireo 
in Massachusetts. 


As with a number of other birds, the Blue- 
headed Yireo (Vireo xolitarius ) has become 
more and more common every year. Although 
we had found several nests of this bird con- 
taining young, we never, until this year, found 
one with eggs. 

Our first find, which resulted in a set of 
eggs, happened in this way. On May r8th we 
took the train for Islington. We had set out 
for the purpose of finding a uest of the Marsh 
Hawk, but, after tramping through a large 
tract of marsh and finding nothing but a nest 
of the Song Sparrow, we decided to go and see 
what a Cooper’s Ilawlc was screaming about in 
a neighboring grove of pines. 

We were not kept long in doubt, for, ten 
minutes after entering the grove, the female 
flow from a nest which was placed about 
twenty-live feet up in a pine. The nest was 
built the same as usual and contained three 
eggs which were about one-third incubated. 
On the ground helow, and in a spider’s web on 
the bottom of the nest, there was a large 
quantity of Cooper’s eggshells that at first led 
us to think that the nest contained young. 
We continued walking through the grove for 
fifteen or twenty minutes when we heard a 
Sharp-shinned Hawk screaming in a decidedly 
suspicious manner. 

We then separated, but were brought 
together again by my brother calling out that 
he thought he had found the nest. I hurried 
to him, and on coming near said i guessed he 
was about right, for the tail feathers of the 
bird were plainly visible over the edge of the 
nest. We could not drive her off until one of 
us climbed up. The nest contained five eggs, 
which were about one-third incubated. Two 
of them closely resembled the eggs of the 
Sparrow Hawk only being of a browner red. 

Now to the point. When within three miles 
of home we heard a Blue-head singing. 
Thinking that he might possibly have a nest 
wc went to interview him, and, on nearing the 
place where we had located him, we saw him 
fly into tlie trees and begin to catch bugs in so 
very unconcerned a manner that lie overdid 
it. Looking where he flew from, we found tlie 
nest which he was building. It was about 
eight feet from tlie ground, in a small dead 
pine, and so close to the trunk that a week 
later, when we collected the nest and a set of 
four eggs, wo were obliged to saw off the tree 


above and below the nest. It is built of dried 
grass, bark, dried leaves and caterpillars nests, 
and well trimmed with green lichens and a 
little wool, it is pensile like all other Vireos, 
and is lined with dried grass and pine-needles. 

The eggs measure as follows: .77x.56, .18 x 
.50, .7fix.57 and .75 x .50. They are white, 
having a tingo of ilesli color with a ring of red- 
dish-brown spots on the larger end and a few 
on tlie sides. 

Another nest, also containing four fresh 
eggs, found on June 9th, was about eight feet 
from tlie ground in tlie lowest branch of a 
thirty-foot live oak. This was in a grove of 
other oaks of tlie same size. This, we think, 
is an exceptional case, ns all our other nests 
were built in coniferous trees. This nest is 
much the same as the other, differing only in 
being a trifle shallower and having birch bark 
and paper in its construction. The eggs are 
much the same in color, having, perhaps, a 
few more spots on tlie sides. They measure: 
.78 x .57, .78 x .58, .79 x .57, .77 x .58. 

As far as tlie locality of the nest is concerned 
the bird’s other name (Solitary Yireo)’ does 
not seem to apply very well, as only one out of 
tlie live nests found by us were more than 
forty or fifty yards from tlie main road, one 
being within twenty feet of it. 

A nest that we found in Dublin, N. IT., on 
June 10, 1891, had young just hatched. It had 
much thicker walls than any other nests we 
have seen, and, as is usually tlie case with 
nests up there, was patched very thickly witli 
birch bark. 

None of our nests were in swampy places or 
near water. 

C. IF. and J. II. Bowles. 

Ponkapog, Mass. 


0.& O Vol.17, July, 1892 p.102 


A Found and took some kind of a 
Vireo ’ s nest; can’t make it out, unless it is the 
Blue-heade. d. I describe it fully, so you can 
assist me. Eggs are % of an inch in length 
and 1 % inches in circumference; the markings 
form a ring around tlie larger end of a 
reddish-chestnut; very fine specks and eggs 
are quite pointed at tlie smaller end. The nest 
outside is composed of fine strips of birch 
hark woven in and out, and inside is lined 
with very fine, dry grass and fine reddish 
colored stalks of some kind of grass or swamp 
moss. Outside of nest measures 1(1 inches in 

circumference by 3 inches in depth; 
inside depth is 1% inches by 2% inches across 
tlie top on tlie inside and 3 inches across tlie 
top on tlie outside. Nest is cup like and 
pensile, and was up about ten feet from tlie 
ground attached by the rim to a dry, forked 
spruce branch, while bottom of nest rested 
and was also attached to a dry limb that ran 
out underneath. I saw tlie on the nest and 
shook branch hard once or twice before she 
would vacate the nest. She was quite tame, 
coming right close up lo me and uttering a 
quivering kind of harsh, quick, jerky sounds ! 
like quee, quee, quee. The bird was more 
stoutly built than the common Red-eyed Vireo 
and had a white line around Hie eye; belly was 
whitish and quite yellow or sulphur colored on 
tlie sides. I did not have my gun or should ' 
have gathered her in; eggs were slightly 
incubated. 
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Nesting of the Blue-headed Vireo. 


BY JT. W. FLINT, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Ill the summer of 1884, while visiting a friend 
at East Douglass, Mass., (on the line of the 
New England Railroad, and a few miles from 
the Connecticut line) I had the good fortune to 
find the nest and eggs of this bird ( Vireo soli - 
tarius). I had been in search of young winter- 
green in a rather wet piece of woodland, and 
while engaged in picking a bunch of the same |j 
was electrified by the note of a. bird new to me 1 
-proceeding from a point not ten feet distant. 1 
recognized the bird in a moment and laying 
aside my wiutcrgreeu commenced a diligent 
search for the nest, knowing that at this season 
of the year (June 23rd) it must be nesting, but 
though the male continued in uninterrupted 
song in the vicinity for an hour or more, I was 
unable to find the nest. This was somewhat 
disheartening as 1 was obliged to leave town on 
the following day and that evening I spent a 
considerable portion of the time in thinking 
about my unfound prize. 

The next morning, while on my way to the 
depot I was obliged to pass near the scene of 
the previous day’s search, and as I had nearly 
an hour before train time I sat down my valise 
and determined to try again. Entering a small 
clump of pines a short distance from where I 
saw the bird the day before, 1 had hardly pro- 
ceeded twenty feet before I was again saluted 
witli tlie ringing notes of my looked for speci- 
men and in a moment more had fastened my 
eyes on the nest in a birch sapling about ten 
feet up, upon which was sitting Mrs. V. soli- 
tarius composedly eyeing me with her bright 
little brown eyes. Taking hold of a branch 
within reach I pulled that upon which the n:st 
was suspended down until I could touch the 
bird and actually did so before she left the nest, 
in fact, 1 never met with so close a sitter before, 
or since. 

The nest is very neat and pretty, rather shal- 
low, composed mostly- of fine yellow bark strips 
mixed with pieces of leeropia cocoons, one dry 
leaf , pieces of rotten wood, etc., covered outside 
more or less evenly with caterpillar’s silk and 
lined with pine needles and a few fine strips of 
grape vine bark. 

The eggs, four in number, were of a delicate 
1 pinkish white ground color, sprinkled chiefly 
about the greater end witli tine reddish dots, 
t 1 and entirely unlike any vireo’s eggs I have ever 

O.&O. XIII. Mar. 1888 p. tfy. 



VIREO SOLITARIES ? 


Solitary Yireo. 

I have been so fortunate as to secure specimens 
of the Solitary Yireo, in both Northern New Eng- 
land and Tennessee, but until recently I did not 
consider any slight difference. Mr. Wm. Brews- 
ter first gave public notice to the new variety 
alticola which he claims as peculiar to the “moun- 
tains of western North Carolina.” Mr. Brewster 
is correct as to this variety being found in these 
mountains and without expressing any opinion I 
would say that I have secured specimens which 
were true solitarius l and also of tlie darker type, 
in these mountains, as the following will show. 

Vireo solitarius, (800 author’s coll.) Monroe 
county, Tenn., 1,700 feet. Description: Upper 
parts olive-green ; crown and side of head bluisli- 
ash; white line about eye, lore-dusky. Below, 
white ; sides tinged with olive ; spurious quill, etc. 
Enough is given in above description to show it 
is a specimen of V. solitarius without further 
quotations. 

* A specimen which may be of tlie other variety 
may be described as follows : 

Vireo solitarius ? (945 author’s coll.). Blount 
county, 3,200 feet. May 18, 1884. Description : 
$ , above dark plumbeous, entire ; beneath white; 
sides yellowish; wings dark brown, feathers 
edged with green ; two bands of dull white across 
wing; coverts same as tail; outer tail leathers 
edged with white; white ring around eye; lore 
dark. 

Tlie above condensed description shows a 
specimen which differs from V. solitarius proper. 

Another specimen from Maine approaches it 
closely. 

“ Vireo solitarius? (3480 coll, of F. H. C.). Eus- 
tis, Maine, June 4, 1884. Male, adult. Upper 
parts nearly black;’ some greenish on rump ; 
crown like body; quills edged with green; bill 
stout. 

The above brief outline taken from the collect- 
or’s full description serves to prove that tlie 
variety does extend from these mountains. 

I leave tlie question as it now stands, trusting 
tlie above cited examples will throw some new 
light on the range of the new species. 


O.&O. XI. Nov. 1888. p. 


Auk, XIII, Oct., 1890. o- 3^3, 

Solitary Vireo ( Vireo solitarius ) nesting in Connecticut. — June 8, 
1894, I found a nest of this species suspended from an alder bush, seven 
feet from the ground, in a swamp, near West Simsbury, Conn. It con- 
tained four eggs. — C. M. Case, Hartford , Conn. 


Breeding of V. Solitarius in Bristol 
County, Mass. 


BY F. W. ANDROS. 


The only nest with the eggs of this bird that 
has been taken in this county to my knowl- 
edge, previous to this season, was found by Mr. 
P. II. Carpenter at ltaynham, Mass., on June 
6th, 1885, (see Pub. No. 3, Bristol Ornithological 
Club, 1887). It therefore gives me great pleas- 
ure to be. able to add another authentic instance 
to the one quoted above. Mr. P. T. Lincoln, 
while collecting for me in the same town men- 
tioned above, came across a beautiful nest of 
this bird on May 30th, 18S7. It was placed in 
a walnut tree on the edge of a large pine grove, 
about six feet from the ground, and is the 
handsomest as well as the largest nest I have 
ever seen made by this family. It is composed 
externally of strips of fibrous bark, beech 
leaves, strips of dried grass, pieces of hornet’s 
nest, plant down and caterpillar's silk; woven 
in with this and outside of all, is some very fine 
white cotton that the builders had access to in 
some way or other. I have an idea it is pieces 
that I left in that neighborhood while in quest 
of the “Buteos” late in April. This is lined 
with pine needles and a few dry stiff strips of 
grass. The bird sat very close and was ex- 
amined under similar circumstances as in the 
foregoing case. The nest held three slightly 
incubated eggs at this date, showing that they 
nest earlier than the other well-known birds of 
this family. Mr. Lincoln has since informed 
me that he knows of a certain tract of woodland 
in this county where several pairs breed annu- 
ally, but he has never seen them outside of this 

plac &.&0. XII. Sept. 1887 P.16d 
Nesting of the Blue-headed Vireo. 


BY C. M. JONES, EASTFOR1), CONN. 


These vireos, Viren solitnris. are common 
Spring migrants in the North Eastern part of 
Connecticut. Not so numerous in the Fall, and 
are rare as Summer residents. During the 
present season of 18S(i T have become more 
familiar with their nesting habits than ever 
before. 

The first nest which l ever saw, 1 discovered 
quite accidentally, by seeing the parent bird 
feeding her young. Tills was on the last day 
of May, 1880. The nest contained one addled 
egg, and four young birds so large that they 
completely filled the nest, i did not see another 
nest until the sixth of June, 1885. This, like 
the preceding one, was in a Laurel bush, and 
about eight feet from the ground. The male 
bird was on the nest, and n brave little fellow 
hi' was. I jarred the bush quite violently sev- 
eral limes, but he refused to leave. I then 
picked up a short piece of a tree top, to which 
the branches were attached, and stood it against 
the Laurel, forming a sort of rude ladder up 
which I climbed. But in spite of all the shak- 
ing which this caused, the bird stuck to his 
post, and I actually took hold of his bill will) 
my thumb and lingers and lipped him ofl' the 
nest. On looking into the nest I found it con- 
tained two eggs of the Vireo and one of the 
Cow Bunting. They were nearly ready to . 
hatch, as their dark color plainly indicated. 


On May 14th, 1880, 1 discovered one of these 
birds just beginning to build a nest, in a Laurel, 
and about seven feet from the ground. On the 
27th it contained four eggs, and incubation had 
commenced. The same, day I found another 
nest nearly finished. This was also in a Laurel, 
The birds were near by, and the male was sing- 
ing loudly, but 1 think they saw me examining 
the nest, for they did no more to it, though I 
heard the male singing there for several days 
after. 

On tiie 28th of May 1 found another nest con- 
taining three eggs, with incubation advanced 
four or five days. It was about five feet from 
the ground, and suspended near the end of a 
long, horizontal branch of a Hemlock tree. 1 
did not notice it until the bird flew off, though I 
was not a yard from it. The moment she left 
the nest she became very demonstrative, flutter- 
ing close up to me, and uttering loud cries; in 
this respect behaving quite differently from the 
other bird, doubtless owing to the fact that incu- 
bation was more advanced. 

Again, on the 10th of June, 1 found sti-ll 
another nest from which the young had al- 
ready flown. 

From this somewhat brief experience with 
these birds, 1 conclude that they habitually 
nest quite early, sometimes having the young 
hatched before the Hod-eyed Vireos begin to 
build. The nests, as compared with those of 
the Bed-eyed Vireo, appear rather more bulky, 
having thicker walls. This is especially the 
ease with the one which I took on the 28th of 
May, it being heavily lined on the outside with 
some wooly substance, pieces of lichen and 
strips of thin white bark which I think were 
taken from the White Birch. The eggs from 
this nest are somewhat smaller than ( hose taken 
before;, are not so clear white, but with a 
somewhat rosy flush. The spots are much 
larger and the eggs taper less toward the small 

end - 0.& O. XII, Feb. 1837. p. 4 6 - 
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A WOODLAND INTIMATE. 


It is one of the enjoyable features of 
bird study, as in truth it is of life in 
general, that so many of its pleasantest 
experiences have not to be sought after, 
hut befall us by the way ; like rare and 
beautiful flowers, which are never more 
welcome than when they smile upon us 
unexpectedly from the roadside. 

One May morning I had spent an 
hour in a small wood where I am ac- 
customed to saunter, and, coming out 
into the road on my way home again, 
fell in with a friend. “ Would n’t you 
like to see an oven-bird’s nest ? ” I in- 
quired. He assented, and, turning back, 

I piloted him to the spot. The little 
mother sat motionless, just within the 
door of her comfortable, roofed house, 
watching us intently, but all unconscious, 
it is to be feared, of our admiring com- 
ments upon her ingenuity and courage. 
Seeing her thus devoted to her charge, 

I wondered anew whether she could be 
so innocent as not to know that one of 
the eggs on which she brooded with such 
assiduity was not her own, but had been 
foisted upon her by a faithless cow-bird. 
To me, I must confess, it is inexplicable 
that any bird should be either so unob- 
servant as not to recognize a foreign egg 
at sight, or so easy-tempered as not to 
insist on straightway being rid of it; 
though this is no more inscrutable, it 
may be, than for another bird persis- 
tently, and as it were on principle, to cast 
her own offspring upon the protection of 
strangers ; while this, in turn, is not 
more mysterious than ten thousand 
every-day occurrences all about us. Af- 
ter all, it is a wise man that knows what 
to wonder at ; and the wiser he grows 
the stronger is likely to become his con- 
viction that, little as may be known, 
nothing is absolutely unknowable ; that 
in the world, as in its Author, there is 
probably “ no darkness at all,” save as 


daylight is dark to owls and bats. I 
did not see the oven-bird’s eggs at this 
time, however, my tender-hearted com- 
panion protesting that their faithful cus- 
todian should not be disturbed for the 
gratification of his curiosity. So we 
bade her adieu, and went in pursuit of 
a solitary vireo, just then overheard sing- 
ing not far off. A few paces brought 
him into sight, and as we came nearer 
and nearer he stood quite still on a 
dead bough, in full view, singing all the 
while. When my friend had looked 
him over to his satisfaction, never 
having met with such a specimen be- 
fore, _ I set myself to examine the 
lower branches of the adjacent trees, 
feeling no doubt, from the bird’s signifi- 
cant behavior, that his nest must be some- 
where in the immediate neighborhood. 
Sure enough, it was soon discovered, 
hanging from near the end of an oak 
limb ; a typical vireo cup, suspended 
within the angle of two horizontal twigs, 
with bits of newspaper wrought into its 
structure, and trimmed outwardly with 
some kind of white silky substance. 
The female was in it (this, too, we might 
have foreseen with reasonable certainty) ; 
hut when she flew off, it appeared that 
as yet no eggs were laid. The couple 
manifested scarce any uneasiness at our 
investigations, and we soon came away ; 
stopping, as we left the wood, to spy out 
the nest of a scarlet tanager, the femi- 
nine builder of which was just then busy 
with giving it some finishing touches. 

It had been a pleasant stroll, I thought, 
— nothing more ; but it proved to be the 
beginning of an adventure which, to me 
at least, was in the highest degree novel 
and interesting. 

I ought, perhaps, to premise that the 
solitary vireo (called also the blue-head- 
ed vireo, and the blue-lieaded greenlet) is 
strictly a bird of the woods. It belongs 
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to a distinctively American family, and 
is one of five species which are more or 
less abundant as summer residents in 
Eastern Massachusetts, being itself in 
most places the least numerous of the 
five, and, with the possible exception of 
the white-eye, the most retiring. My 
own hunting-grounds happen to be one 
of its favorite resorts (there is none bet- 
ter in the State, I suspect) , so that I am 
pretty certain of having two or three 
pairs under my eye every season, within 
a radius of half a mile. I have found 
a number of nests, also, but till this year 
had never observed any marked peculi- 
arity of the birds as to timidity or fear- 
lessness. Nor do I now imagine that 
any such strong race peculiarity exists. 
What I am to describe I suppose to he 
nothing more than an accidental and un- 
accountable idiosyncrasy of the particu- 
lar bird in question. Such freaks of 
temperament are more or less familiar 
to all field naturalists, and may be taken 
as extreme developments of that indi- 
viduality which seems to be the birth- 
right of every living creature, no matter 
how humble. At this very moment I 
recall a white-throated sparrow, overta- 
ken some years ago in an unfrequented 
road, whose tameness was entirely un- 
usual, and, indeed, little short of ridi- 
culous. 

Three or four days after the walk just 
now mentioned I was again in the same 
wood, and went past the vireos’ nest, pay- 
ing no attention to it beyond noting that 
one of the birds, presumed to be the 
female, was on duty. But the next 
morning, as I saw her again, it occurred 
to me to make an experiment. So, quit- 
ting the path suddenly, I walked as 
rapidly as possible straight up to the 
nest, a distance of perhaps three rods, 
giving her no chance to slip off, with the 
hope of escaping unperceived. The plan 
worked to a charm, or so I flattered my- 
self. When I came to a standstill my 
eyes were within a foot or two of hers ; 
in fact, I could get no nearer without 


[September, 

running my head against the branch ; 
yet she sat quiet, apparently without a 
thought of being driven from her post, 
turning her head this way and that, but 
making no sound, and showing not the 
least sign of anything like distress. A 
mosquito buzzed about my face, and I 
brushed it off. Still she sat undisturbed. 
Then I placed my hand against the bot- 
tom of the nest. At this she half rose 
to her feet, craning her neck to see what 
was going on, but the moment I let go 
she settled back upon her charge. Sur- 
prised and delighted, I had no heart to 
pursue the matter further, and turned 
away ; declaring to myself that, notwith- 
standing I had half promised a scientific 
friend the privilege of “ taking ” the nest, 
such a thing should now never be done 
with my consent. Before I could betray 
a confidence like this, I must be a more 
zealous ornithologist or amove unfeeling 
man, — or both at once. Science ought 
to be encouraged, of course, but not to 
the outraging of honor and common de- 
cency. 

On the following day, after repeating 
such amenities as I had previously in- 
dulged in, I put forth my hand as if to 
stroke the bird’s plumage ; seeing which, 
she raised her beak threateningly and 
emitted a very faint deprecatory note, 
which would have been inaudible at the 
distance of a few yards. At the same 
time she opened and shut her bill, not 
snappishly, but slowly, — a nervous ac- 
tion, simply, it seemed to me. 

Twenty-four hours later I called again, 
and was so favorably received that, be- 
sides taking hold of the nest, as before, I 
brushed her tail feathers softly. Then 
I put my hand to her head, on which 
she pecked my finger in an extremely 
pretty, gentle way, — more like kissing 
than biting, — and made use of the low 
murmuring sounds just now spoken of. 
Her curiosity was plainly wide awake. 
She stretched her neck to the utmost to 
look under the nest, getting upon her 
feet for the purpose, till I expected every 
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moment to see her slip away ; but pre- 
sently she grew quiet again, and I with- 
drew, leaving her in possession. 

By this time a daily interview had 
come to be counted upon as a matter of 
course, by me certainly, and, for aught 
I know, by the vireo as well. On my 
next visit I stroked the back of her head, 
allowed her to nibble the tip of my fin- 
ger, and was greatly pleased with the 
matter-of-fact manner in which she cap- 
tured an insect from the side of the nest, 
while leaning out to oversee my manoeu- 
vres. Finally, on my offering to lay my 
left hand upon her, she quit her seat, and 
perched upon a twig, fronting me ; and 
when I put my finger to her bill she 
flew off. Even now she made no out- 
cry, however, but fell immediately to 
singing in tones of absolute good-humor, 
and before I had gone four rods from 
the tree was back again upon the eggs. 
Of these, I should have said, there were 
four, — the regular complement, — all 
her own. Expert as cow-birds are at 
running a blockade, it would have puz- 
zled the shrewdest of them to smuggle 
anything into a nest so sedulously 
guarded. 

Walking homeward, I bethought my- 
self how foolish I had been not to offer 
my little •protegee something to eat. Ac- 
cordingly, in the morning, before start- 
ing out, I filled a small box with leaves 
from the garden rose-bush, which, as 
usual, had plenty of plant-lice upon it. 
Armed in this manner, — as perhaps no 
ornithologist ever went armed before, — 
I approached the nest, and to my delight 
saw it still unharmed (I never came in 
sight of it without dreading to find it 
pillaged) ; but just as I was putting my 
hand into my pocket for the box, off 
started the bird. Here was a disap- 
pointment indeed ; but in the next breath 
I assured myself that the recreant must 
be the male, who for once had been spell- 
ing his companion. So I fell back a lit- 
tle, and in a minute or less one of the 
pair went on to brood. This was the 


mother, without question, and I again 
drew near. True enough, she welcomed 
me with all her customary politeness. 
No matter what her husband might say, 
she knew better than to distrust an in- 
offensive, kind-hearted gentleman like 
myself. Had I not proved myself such 
time and again ? So I imagined her to 
be reasoning. At all events, she sat quiet 
and unconcerned ; apparently more un- 
concerned than her visitor, for, to tell 
the truth, I was so anxious for the suc- 
cess of this crowning experiment that I 
actually found myself trembling. How- 
ever, I opened my store of dainties, wet 
the tip of my little finger, took up an 
insect, and held it to her mandibles. 
For a moment she seemed not to know 
what it was, but soon she picked it off 
and swallowed it. The second one she 
seized promptly, and the third she 
reached out to anticipate, exactly as a 
tame canary might have done. Before 
I could pass her the fourth she stepped 
out of the nest, and took a position upon 
the branch beside it ; but she accepted 
the morsel, none the less. And an ex- 
tremely pretty sight it was, — a wild 
wood bird perched upon a twig and feed- 
ing from a man’s finger ! 

She would not stay for more, but flew 
to another bough ; whereupon I resumed 
my ramble, and, as usual, she covered 
the eggs again before I could get out of 
sight. When I returned, in half an 
hour or thereabouts, I proffered her a 
mosquito, which I had saved for that 
purpose. She took it, but presently let 
it drop. It was not to her taste, pro- 
bably, for shortly afterward she caught 
one herself, as it came fluttering near, 
and discarded that also ; but she ate 
the remainder of my rose-bush parasites, 
though I was compelled to coax her a 
little. Seemingly, she felt that our pro- 
ceedings were more or less irregular, if 
not positively out of character. Not that 
she betrayed any symptoms of nervous- 
ness or apprehension, but she repeatedly 
turned away her head, as if determined 
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to refuse all further overtures. In the 
end, nevertheless, as I have said, she ate 
the very last insect I had to give her. 

During the meal she did something 
which as a display of nonchalance was 
really amazing. The eggs got misplaced, 
in the course of her twisting about, and 
after vainly endeavoring to rearrange 
them with her feet, as I had seen her 
do on several occasions, she ducked her 
head into the nest, clean out of sight 
under her feathers, and set matters to 
rights with her beak. I was as near to 
her as I could well be, without having 
her actually in my hand, yet she delib- 
erately put herself entirely off guard, 
apparently without the slightest misgiv- 
ing ! 

Fresh from this adventure, and all 
aglow with pleasurable excitement, I 
met a friend in the city, a naturalist of 
repute, and one of the founders of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union. Of 
course I regaled him with an account of 
my wonderful vireo (he was the man 
to whom I had half promised the nest) ; 
and on his expressing a wish to see her, 
I invited him out for the purpose that 
very afternoon. I smile to remember 
how full of fears I was, as he promptly 
accepted the invitation. The bird, I de- 
clared to myself, would be like the or- 
dinary baby, who, as everybody knows, 
is never so stupid as when its fond 
mother would make a show of it before 
company. Yesterday it was so bright 
and cunning ! Never was baby like it. 
Yesterday it did such and such unheard- 
of things ; but to-day, alas, it will do 
nothing at all. However, I put on a 
bold face, filled my pen-box with rose- 
leaves, exchanged my light-colored hat 
for the black one in which my pet had 
hitherto seen me, furnished my friend 
with a field-glass, and started with him 
for the wood. The nest was occupied 
(I believe I never found it otherwise), 
and, stationing my associate in a favor- 
able position, I marched up to it, when, 
lo, the bird at once took wing. This was 
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nothing to be disconcerted about, the 
very promptness of the action malting 
it certain that the sitter must have been 
the male. The pair were both in sight, 
and the female would doubtless soon fill 
the place which her less courageous lord 
had deserted. So it turned out, and 
within a minute everything was in readi- 
ness for a second essay. This proved 
successful. The first insect was instant- 
ly laid hold of, whereupon I heard a 
suppressed exclamation from behind the 
field-glass. When I rejoined my friend, 
having exhausted my supplies, nothing 
would do but he must try something of 
the kind himself. Accordingly, seizing 
my hat, which dropped down well over 
his ears, he made up to the tree. The 
bird pecked his finger familiarly, and 
before long he came rushing back to the 
path, exclaiming that he must find some- 
thing with which to feed her. After 
overturning two or three stones he un- 
covered an ant’s nest, and, moistening 
his forefinger, thrust it into a mass of 
eggs. With these he hastened to the 
vireo. She helped herself to them 
eagerly, and I could hear him counting, 
“ One, two, three, four,” and so on, as 
she ate mouthful after mouthful. 

Now, then, he wished to examine the 
contents of the nest, especially as it 
was the first of its kind which he had 
ever seen out-of-doors. But the owner 
was set upon not giving him the oppor- 
tunity. He stroked her head, brushed 
her wings, and, as my note-book puts it, 
“ poked her generally ; ” and still she 
kept her place. Finally, as he stood on 
one side of her and I on the other, we 
pushed the branch down, down, till she 
was fairly under our noses. Then she 
stepped off ; but even now, it was only 
to alight on the very next twig, and face 
us calmly ; and we had barely started 
away before we saw her again on duty. 
Brave bird ! My friend was exceeding- 
ly pleased, and I not less so ; though 
the fact of her making no difference be- 
tween us was something of a shock to 
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my self-conceit, endeavor as I might to 
believe that she had welcomed him, if 
not in my stead, yet at least as my 
friend. What an odd pair we must have 
looked in her eyes ! Possibly she had 
heard of the new movement for the pro- 
tection of American song-birds, and took 
us for representatives of the Audubon 
Society. I 

Desiring to make some fresh experi- 
ment, I set out the next morning with a 
little water and a teaspoon, in addition 
to my ordinary outfit of rose-leaves. 
The mother bird was at home, and with- 
out hesitation dipped her bill into the 
water, — the very first solitary vireo, I 
dare be bound, that ever drank out of a 
silver spoon ! Afterwards I gave her 
the insects, of which she swallowed 
twenty-four as fast as I could pick them 
up. Evidently she was hungry, and ap- 
preciated my attentions. There was 
nothing whatever of the coquettishness 
which she had sometimes displayed. On 
the contrary, she leaned forward to wel- 
come the tidbits, one by one, quite as if 
it were the most natural tiling in the 
world for birds to be waited upon in 
this fashion by their human admirers. 
Toward the end, however, a squirrel 
across the way set up a loud bark, and 
she grew nervous ; so that when it came 
to the twenty-fifth louse, which was the 
last I could find, she was too much pre- 
occupied to care for it. 

At this point a mosquito stung my 
neck, and, killing it, I held it before her. 
She snapped at it in a twinkling, but re- 
tained it between her mandibles. Whe- 
ther she would finally have swallowed it 
I am not able to say (and so must leave 
undecided a very interesting anil im- 
portant question in economic ornithol- 
ogy), for just then I remembered a piece 
of banana with which I had been mean- 
ing to tempt her. Of this she tasted at 
once, and, as I thought, found it good ; 
for she transfixed it with her bill, and, 
quitting her seat, carried it away and 
deposited it on a branch. But instead 
vol. lx. — xo. 359. 23 


of eating it, as I expected to see her do, 
she fell to fly-catching, while her mate 
promptly appeared, and as soon as op- 
portunity offered took his turn at brood- 
ing. My eyes, meanwhile, had not kept 
the two distinct, and, supposing that 
tire mother had returned, I stepped up 
to offer her another drink, but had no 
sooner filled the spoon than the fellow 
took flight. At this the female came to 
the rescue again, and unhesitatingly en- 
tered the nest. It was a noble reproof, 
I thought ; well deserved, and very 
handsomely administered. “ Oh, you 
cowardly dear,” I fancied her saying, 
“ he ’ll not hurt you. See me, now ! 
I ’m not afraid. He ’s queer, I know ; 
but he means well.” 

I should have mentioned that while 
the squirrel was barking she uttered 
some very pretty sotto voce notes of two 
kinds, — one like what I have often 
heard, and one entirely novel. 

A man ought to have lived with such 
a creature, year in and out, and seen it 
under every variety of mood and condi- 
tion, before imagining himself possessed 
of its entire vocabulary. For who doubts 
that birds, also, have their more sacred 
and intimate feelings, their esoteric doc- 
trines and experiences, which are not 
proclaimed upon the tree-top, but spoken 
under breath, in all but inaudible twit- 
ters ? Certainly this pet of mine on 
sundry occasions whispered into my ear 
things which I had never heard before, 
and as to the purport of which, in my 
ignorance of the vireonian tongue, I 
could only conjecture. For my own part, 
I am through with thinking that I have 
mastered all the notes of any bird, even 
the commonest. 

I wondered, by the bye, whether my 
speech was as unintelligible to the green- 
let as hers was to me. I trust, at all 
events, that she divined a meaning in 
the tones, however she may have missed 
the words ; for I never called without 
telling her how much I admired her 
spirit. She was all that a bird ought 
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to be, I assured her, good, brave, and 
handsome ; and should never suffer 
harm, if I could help it. Alas ! although, 
as the apostle says, I loved “ not in 
word, but in deed and in truth,” yet 
when the pinch came I was somewhere 
else, and all my promises went for noth- 
ing. 

Our intercourse was nearing its end. 
It was already the 10th of June, and on 
the 12th I was booked for a journey. 
During my last visit but one it gratified 
me not a little to perceive that the wife’s 
example and reproof had begun to tell 
upon her mate. He happened to be in 
the nest as I came up, and sat so uncon- 
cerned while I made ready to feed him 
that I took it for granted I was dealing 
with the female, till at the last moment 
he slipped away. I stepped aside for 
perhaps fifteen feet, and waited briefly, 
both birds in sight. Then the lady took 
her turn at sitting, and I proceeded to 
try again. She behaved like herself, 
made free with a number of insects, and 
then, all at once, for no reason that I 
could guess at, she sprang out of the 
nest, and alighted on the ground within 
two yards of my feet, and almost before 
I could realize what had occurred was 
up in the tree. I had my eyes upon 
her, determined, if possible, to keep the 
pair distinct, and succeeded, as I be- 
lieved, in so doing. Pretty soon the 
male (unless I was badly deceived) went 
to the nest with a large insect in his bill, 
and stood for some time beside it, eating 
and chattering. Finally he dropped 
upon the eggs, and, seeing him grown 
thus unsuspicious, I thought best to test 
him once more. This time he kept Ids 
seat, and with great condescension ate 
two of my plant-lice. But there he 
made an end. Again and again I put 
the third one to his mouth ; but he set- 
tled back obstinately into the nest, and 
would have none of it. For once, as it 
seemed, he could be brave ; but he was 
not to be coddled, or treated like a baby, 
— or a female. There were good rea- 
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sons, of course, for his being less hungry 
than his mate, and consequently less ap- 
preciative of such favors as I had to be- 
stow ; but it was very amusing to see 
how tightly he shut his bill, as if his 
mind were made up, and no power on 
earth should shake it. 

If any inquisitive person raises the 
question whether I am absolutely certain 
of this bird’s being the male, I must an- 
swer in the negative. The couple were 
dressed alike, as far as I could make 
out, save that the female was much the 
more brightly washed with yellow on the 
sides of the body ; and my present dis- 
crimination of them was based upon 
close attention to this point, as well as 
upon my careful and apparently success- 
ful effort not to confuse the two, after 
the one which I knew to he the female 
(the one, that is, which had done most 
of the sitting, and had all along been 
so very familiar), had joined the other 
among the branches. I had no down- 
right proof, it must be acknowledged, 
nor could I have had any without kill- 
ing and dissecting the bird ; but my own 
strong conviction was and is that the 
male had grown fearless by observing 
my treatment of his spouse, but from 
some difference of taste, or, more pro- 
bably, for lack of appetite, found him- 
self less taken than she had commonly 
been with my rather meagre bill of fare. 

This persuasion, it cannot be denied, 
was considerably shaken the next morn- 
ing, when I paid my friends a parting 
call. The father bird, forgetful of his 
own good example of the day before, 
and mindless of all the proprieties of 
such a farewell occasion, slipped incon- 
tinently from the eggs just as I was re- 
moving the cover from my pen-box. 
Well, he missed the last opportunity he 
was likely ever to have of breakfasting 
from a human finger. So ignorant are 
birds, no less than men, of the day of 
their visitation ! Before I could get 
away, — while I was yet within two 
yards of the nest, — the other bird has- 
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tened to occupy the vacant place. She 
knew what was due to so considerate 
and well-tried a friend, if her partner 
did not. The little darling ! As soon 
as she was well in position I stepped to 
her side, opened my treasures, and gave 
her, one by one, twenty-six insects (all 
I had), which she took with avidity, 
reaching forward again and again to an- 
ticipate my motions. Then I stole a 
last look at the four pretty eggs, having 
almost to force her from the nest for 
that purpose, bade her good-by, and 
came away, sorry enough to leave her ; 
forecasting, as I could not help doing, 
the slight probability of finding her 
again on my return, and picturing to 
myself all the winsome, motherly ways 
which she would be certain to develop 
as soon as the little ones were hatched. 

Within an hour I was speeding to- 


ward the Green Mountains. There, in 
those ancient Vermont forests, I saw 
and heard other solitary vireos, but none 
that treated me as my Melrose pair had 
done. Noble and gentle spirits ! though 
I were to live a hundred years, I should 
never see their like again. 

The remainder of the story is, unhap- 
pily, soon told. I was absent a fortnight, 
and on getting back went at once to the 
sacred oak. Alas ! there was nothing 
but a severed branch to show where the 
vireos’ nest had hung. The cut looked 
recent ; I was thankful for that. Per- 
haps the “ collector,” whoever he was, 
had been kind enough to wait till the 
owners of the house were done with it, 
before he carried it away. Let us hope 
so, at all events, for the peace of his 
own soul, as well as for the sake of the 
birds. 

Bradford Torrey. 


AN OLD BOOK. 


IN these days of cheap books and free 
libraries it is difficult to realize the sta- 
tus of hooks seven or eight hundred 
years ago. Copies of wills and deeds 
of gift in the record office, the muni- 
ments of monasteries, and old charters 
of all sorts bear witness that books were 
very real property, were regarded as 
precious bequests, and as such secured 
with all the stringency that law could 
enforce. 

The tide of time, which sweeps away 
so many treasures, has left in the safe 
harbor of the British Museum a single 
book from one of the most ancient libra- 
ries'in London. Four other volumes of 
the library of the Priory of St. Barthol- 
omew, in Smithfield, are on record 
(three of them are mentioned in a deed 
now in St. Paul’s Cathedral), but the 
manuscript before us is the only book 
known to be extant of that twelfth- 


century library. It has just appeared 
in modern type, and its title-page runs 
thus : “The Book of the Foundation of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church in London, 
sometime belonging to the Priory of 
the same, in West Smithfield. Edited 
from the Original Manuscript by Nor- 
man Moore, M. D., F. R. C. P., and As- 
sistant Physician to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 1886.” The editor tells us 
in his introduction that the manuscript 
contains two versions of the same work, 
the first in Latin, the second in English 
(which he has carefully collated) ; and 
though there is no colophon, giving 
names and dates of author or transcriber, 
he. has found it possible to determine, by 
internal evidence, both the composer and 
the period of the composition, as well as 
the proximate date of the English ver- 
sion, which coincides with that of the 
present copy of the original work. 
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The author was one of the thirty-five 
canons of the Augustinian order who 
formed the community of the Priory 
of St. Bartholomew. It appears that 
he was living in the reign of Henry II., 
during the priorate of Thomas, succes- 
sor to Raliere, the founder. Raliere 
died in 1143, Thomas in 1174. These 
dates, and those furnished by ecclesias- 
tical chronology of the popes mentioned 
in the work as donors of privileges to 
the priory, completely authenticate the 
period in which this pious canon wrote 
his history. 

As the first stone arrowhead picked 
up in the valley of the Somme pointed 
to the prehistoric harvest which has 
yielded such wonderful fruits, so this old 
manuscript survival of a stratum of hu- 
man life (not yet quite submerged) in 
monastic days points to some of the no- 
blest and holiest features of those grand 
old foundations to which the culture and 
civilization of Europe are so deeply in- 
debted. The incidental allusions which 
throw light on the conditions of life in 
London in the reign of Henry II. are 
of genuine historical interest. 

The editor thus sums up his re- 
searches respecting the author and his 
book : — 

“ It was composed in the Priory of 
St. Bartholomew, in West Smitlffielcl, be- 
tween the death of Prior Thomas and 
that of King Henry II., that is, between 
the years 1174 and 1189, and its author 
was an Augustinian canon of the priory. 
He wore a white rochet with a great 
black cloak and hood, like those upon the 
effigy on Rahere’s tomb, and he kept the 
canonical hours in the beautiful Norman 
church which is all that is now left of 
his beloved priory. He was as familiar 
with our hospital as we are, and the first 
reports of cases admitted into it are con- 
tained in his pages. Adwyne was the 
name of the first of these reported pa- 
tients, and he seems to have suffered 
from long-continued muscular debility, 
such as is sometimes seen in patients af- 
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ter a long-continued acute illness. The 
canon wrote in Latin, in a good twelfth- 
century style. He had read but little of 
the poets, but had St. Jerome’s version 
of the Bible at his finger ends. He 
uses its phrases on every possible occa- 
sion, and seems as much at home in the 
Minor Prophets as in the Psalms. 

“ It is only the Latin life which can 
have been composed in the reign of 
Henry 11. The English version, which 
contains a few amplifications, is proved 
by its language to be of later date, and 
since the existing Latin manuscript and 
the English were clearly written on 
parchment at the same period, the date 
of the English version fixes that of the 
manuscript as it stands. The language 
is Middle English, and the character 
that of about the year 1400. . . . This 
life of Raliere is now published in full 
for the first time. 1 have chosen the 
English version because it has an inter- 
est as an example of our prose literature 
soon after the time of Chaucer. In the 
text 1 have expanded the contractions, 
which are very few, and so often repeat- 
ed as to present no difficulties ; and I 
have otherwise printed the words exact- 
ly as they are in the manuscript, adding 
a few notes solely with a view to mak- 
ing the perusal easy to a general reader. 
There are very few words which are not 
easily intelligible when sound and not 
spelling is regarded.” 

Before giving a summary of this re- 
markable old book, we must not fail to 
recognize the care that has been be- 
stowed upon his work by the editor in 
expanding the contractions, supplying a 
glossary when needed, at the foot of 
each page, with the Latin equivalents of 
the archaic words, and in elucidating 
the text by chronological and other notes, 
all which aids give a literary value to the 
work in addition to its archaeological 
and historical interest. 

Book First begins like the Gospel of 
St. Luke : “ For as mooche that the me- 
ritory and notable operacyons of famose 
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No. 359, Sept., 1S87, pp. 349-3S5. — Remarkable tameness in Vireo solitar- 

ius. Reprinted in ‘A Rambler’s Lease,’ Boston, 1SS9, PP- 22-44. AtlanttO MoU 


Pood of Some Raleigh Birds. 

O. S.Brimley. 

Blue-headed Vireo ( Vireo solitarius) . Insects, 
(about one-third being larvae; no specimen con- 
tained a hairy- caterpillar, which is worthy of 
note, as so few birds eat them. In the latter 
part of fall it often varies its diet with frost 
grapes. 

0,& 0. XIII, Jan. 1888 p.l 6 





The Plumbeous Vireo in Central New York.— On September 24, 1893, 
I shot an adult female Vireo solitarins pi untie us at Peterboro, Madison 
Co., N. Y. The bird was feeding, just at sunset, among some old apple 
trees together with Robins, Chipping Sparrows, a few Warblers, and a 
Downy Woodpecker or two. Its motions seemed excessively deliberate 
even for a Vireo, though on dissection it proved to be in excellent condi- 
tion, fully adult and moderately fat. In plumage the specimen is perfectly 
typical, agreeing in every way with Rocky Mountain examples with which 
I have compared it. On the other hand, it is much smaller than any of 
the western birds that 1 have seen, measuring: wing, 2.93; tail, 2.27; tar- 
sus, 0.70; bill from nostril, 0.28 inch, thus well within the average of 
true Vireo solitarins. The form of the bill also agrees with that of the 
eastern bird, being much more slender than in the average plumbous, 
though it is approached by some individuals of the latter race. 

I am not now prepared to discuss the significance of these peculiarities, 
and the bird may for the present stand as above. 

So far as I am aware this is the first record of the occurrence of the 
Plumbeous Vireo beyond the limits of its usual range. — Gerrit S. 
Miller, Jr., Cambridge , Mass. 
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Vireo nove'boracensls . 

Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

1898. The White-eyed, however, I have not seen at all, or at 

June 17. least have not recognized. 

Extract from letter of Howard I. Ford. 


Birds of .Southern New Brunswick, 

34. Glaarub jA'lain. 

5. Vireo noveboracensis. White-eyed Virko. — Mr. Harold Gilbert 
shot one specimen of this bird at South Bay, a few miles northwest from 
St. John, on May 24, 1877, and this is the only known instance of its 
occurrence in this vicinity. 

Bull, N.O.O U 7 , April, 1882, p,104 
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Newf o midland Notes. A Trip up the 
Humber Aiver, Aug. 10-Sept. 24,1899. 

ai. Vireo noveboracensis. White-eyed Vireo. A single bird was 
observed for some minutes in full song, and within five or six feet, on 
September 8. 


Louis H. Porter, New York; City. 


Auk, XVII, Jan., 1900, p 
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13. Maes. 1885. 



Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 
* ■ W. Andros. 

Vireo noveborctcensis (Gmel.), White-eyed 
Vireo. Summer resident, tolerably common. 
Breeds. 

O.&O. XII. Sept. 1887 p.140 


Distribution of New England Birds, - 
A Reply to Dr. Brewer. H-A.Purdie. 


8ds. Obs. *»ar Sh*f f i.ld, Berkshire 
Qy, Maea. June 17-36, ’88. W. D'axon 


• S3- Vireo noveboracensis. White 
observed. 


e-eyed Vireo. — O nly two specimens 

Auk, VI. Jam., 1889. p; 45 
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Respecting V. noveboracensisjjl quote the following from the “ History of 
North American Birds ” (Vol. D, pp. 385, 386) : “ In the last-named State 
[ Massachusetts | it becomes exceedingly rare, and beyond it is apparently 
not found, none having been met with either by Messrs. Verrill or Board- 
man in any part of Maine. Mr. Audubon states that he himself found 
them along the coast in Maine, Nova Scotia, and Labrador. This, how- 
ever, I am inclined to consider a misstatement, as they have not since 
been detected north of the 42d parallel." 

Bull. N.Q.C. 2, Jan., 1877. p. /5" 
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Connecticut, June, 1893, 
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White-eyed Vireo. Not common. 


E. A. Sterling, Brooklyn, Pa. 

Auk, XIX, July, 1902 , p.298. 




Descriptions of First Plumage of Cer- 
tain North -*m. JBbs. Wtn. Brewster. 

52. Vireo noveboracensia. 

First plumage : female. Entire upper parts brownish-olive ; wing-bands 
pale fulvous. Throat, cheeks, and breast fulvous-ash. Central portions 
of abdominal and anal regions soiled white. Sides and crissum pale yel- 
low, tinged with buff. Otherwise similar to the adult. From a specimen 
in my collection obtained at Cambridge, Mass., July 20, 1871. 

Bull. In. O.C. 3, July, 1878. p, //£ 


The Singing of Birds. B.P.BickneU. 


Vireo noveboracensis. White-eyed Vireo. 

There appears to be no regular period of silence with this 
Vireo, which is more or less given to vocalism through its entire 
stay. In July and August, however, there seems to be a time of 
minimum vocal vigor, when singing is intermittent, and some- 
times appears to cease briefly altogether ; but there is no constant 
rule, the birds appearing to be much influenced by varying exter- 
nal causes. A severe drought, as with other species, is unfavor- 
able to song, and during the exceptional aridity of the summer of 
18S1 singing seemed, at intervals, to be wholly discontinued. In 
September, or by late August, the normal vocal vigor is regained ; 
and sometimes singing becomes very general late in September, 
shortly before its discontinuance with us, which dates from the 
2 2d to the 30th, and is due to the departure of the bird. 

This Vireo possesses greater powers of song than are generally 
accorded it. Perhaps its want of recognition as a vocalist is 
because it does not reveal its fullest capabilities in the spring 
when birds are expected to do their best. All through the spring 
and early summer we hear in low bushy places and on shrubby 
hillsides its brief and emphatic song, and though this has at least 
two distinct changes, greater variation is not often attempted. But 
it has another song which is almost wholly confined to the season 
of late summer and autumn. This is less vehement than the 
song of the earlier season, but more prolonged and of greater 
compass. It is a voluble and confused outpouring of singularly 
involved and varied notes, showing considerable power of mim- 
icry, and of indefinite continuance. Some approach to this song 
is often noticeable in the ordinary songs of mid-summer, and 
sometimes it is actually produced early in July ; but oftener it is 
delayed until August. I11 September it is frequent, and com- 
monly is among the last songs heard. On a few occasions I have 
heard it in May and June, but these cases were wholly exception- 
al. In the autumn a change of habits is noticeable on the part of 
those individuals who have acquired the later song in its full 
complexity. No longer are these restricted to their earlier haunts 
amid hillside shrubbery and swampy undergrowth, which still 
harbor their less enterprising companions, but they are often to be 
found singing with full vigor amid the branches of tall trees, in 
the open, about the borders of woods, or even in cultivated 
grounds close about habitations. 

On one occasion— July 28, 187S — I listened to a White-eyed 
Vireo rehearsing its common song with a rapidity that left no 
pause in its utterance. In its precipitate expression it soon lost 
control of the regular repetition of its strain, and the notes 
becoming sadly mixed, it desisted in confusion. It actually 
seemed as if it were experimenting to see how many separate 
songs could be thrown oft' in a given time. 


Auk, I, Oct., 1884. P. 3Z3- ZZty ■ 


White-eyed Vireo, ( Vireo noveboracen- 
sis.) Very common. I liave taken over a 
dozen nests in the last two years. They 
build a beautiful nest, and I have observed 
they most always choose a sweet- smelling 
tree or young oak. The complete set of 
eggs is four. 
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Nesting of the White-eyed Vireo in 
Chester County, Pa. 


BY J. P. NORRIS, JR. 


It has been my good fortune to find four 
nests of this bird ( Vireo noveboracensis ) in 
Chester County, where it is rather scarce. 

The first nest was found May 25th, 18S7, and 
had just been completed. Returning a week 
later, I found it contained four eggs of the 
Vireo and one of the Cowbird. 

This nest was suspended from a limb of a 
small bush onefoot from the ground, in a small 
clump of bushes in a swampy meadow. The 
nest is purse-shaped, as in fact all the four 
nests I found were, differing in that from those 
of the Red-eyed Vireo ( V. olivaceva) which are 
cup-shaped. It was composed of bark, pieces 
of cocoon shavings, moss, etc., lined with fine 
strips of bark. Moss seems to be Invariably 
used iu the construction of their nests, while 
I have never seen any in a nest of the Red- 
eyed Vireo. This set measure ,67x.53; .74x 
.54; .73 x .50; .77x.56. 

Nest No. 2 was found May 29th, 1888, just 
finished, and was left until June 5th, when four 
eggs were taken from it. The bird was seen 
and fully identified. It was two feet from the 
ground, suspended from the limb of a small 
tree, well hidden, it was on a sort of plateau, 
or elevated piece of level ground, covered with 
trees and hushes, and having a considerable 
slope on each side. At the bottom of one side 
was a small stream. It was within an eighth 
of a mile where the first set was taken, in 1887. 
The nest was similar to the other. The eggs 
measure .74x.55; .73 x .57 ; .73x.55; .74x.57. 

Nest No. 3 was found May 30th, 1S88, corn- 
pitted, and was left until June 5th, when it 
contained four eggs of (he Vireo and one of the 
Cowbird. It was in a low, swampy woods near 
Dilwort.htown, and was suspended from the 
limb of a small tree one and one-half feet from 
the ground, and was similar in construction to 
the former ones. The eggs measure .64x.49; 
.69 x .50; .73 x ,51 ; ,71x.50. 

Nest No. 4 was found June 18th, 1888, and 
was, I believe, the second laying of the same 
parents as set No. 2, as the nest was not more 
than twenty-five yards from the situation of 
that one, and the eggs were found thirteen 
days after the former ones. It was suspended 
from a limb of a small sassafras bush, on a steep 
wooded bank above the stream previously 
mentioned. It was not more than a foot from 
tlie ground. The eggs are quite large for this 
bird and measure .75 x.58; .7Gx.S8; .75 x56. 

The eggs of this species are usually smaller 


than those of V. olivaceus. 

~ : 0. XIII. Dec. 1888 p. 186-7 
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White-ey'ed Vireo, ( Vireo noveboracen- 
sis ,) May 28, obtained a set of four fresh 
eggs. The nest, which was composed of 
tine strips of inner-bark, bits of leaves, 
spiders' webs, and tree-moss outside, lined 
with fine grasses, was hanging in the fork 
of an alder bush, about two and a half 
feet from the ground. 

■-A/criZi, duryvo lAost/, 
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13. Vireo noveboracensis. White-eyed Vi- 
reo. Two nests containing two eggs each of 
tlie Cowbird are recorded. 

Q.&O. XlV.Sept. 1886 p 134 
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Late in May I found a Whjte-e yed V ireo's 
nest containing one egg. It*was in the left 
hand side of a double crotch on a maple bough, 
and directly below it, and touching the bottom, 
was a tall thorny shrub known locally as a 
“Devil’s Walking Stick.” The top of this be- 
ing upon the bottom of the nest had canted it 
somewhat to the right, and the little architects 
had torn away a portion of the right side of the 
edge of tlie nest and carried a “ guy” across to 
the right hand side of tlie other crotch. The 
left side of the nest was also raveled out a little 
from its supporting twig plainly for the pur- 
pose of “getting slack” for the purpose of 
swinging the frail structure away from the 
thorny stick which threatened its equilibrium. 

I looked upon it as a very clever piece of engi- 
neering, for the “Devil’s Walking Stick” is a 
very quick growing plant, and would soon have 
upset the nest. Judge of my surprise about a 
week later when 1 visited the locality and found 
the nest suspended entirely in tlie right hand 
crotch, and the “Devil's Walking Stick” going 
right up through the space in which the nest 
had first been built! There wore the shreds 
still hanging which had formed the edge of the 
original structure, and the new fastenings had 
of necessity dropped the little house somewhat, 
so that it hung full half ail inch lower than is 
usual with the habitations of this little bird, 
but the body of tlie nest — that is from the tip 

to the bottom — was not deeper than ordinary. 
It was only the new edges that suspended it in 
its new position that gave it an apparent extra 
depth. It contained three eggs. Subsequent 
observations proved that two of them were 
addled, for only one young was hatched, and 
the eggs remained in tlie nest with it for a week 
or more. 

0,&Q. XII. Nov. 1887 p. 
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Ornithological Reminiscences. 


Probably every naturalist has experienced to 
some extent the wonderful effect which the 
songs of certain birds have on the mind of the 
hearer. Thus a certain note of the songster 
now under consideration— “ cheep-chu-twenty” 
— the last syllable delivered with a peculiar 
slide, has a most pleasing and enlivening effect 
on my mind. If I am dull it brightens me up, 
if 1 feel a little lazy, it tells me to get up and go 
to work, and every time l hear it, a streak of 
mirth comes over me, and i feel like repeating 
it after him, to let him know I hear and ap- 
preciate his effort. 

Besides his own unique and pleasing powers 
of song, this Vireo is a most wonderful mimic. 
Several times have I been deceived by him, 
thinking a certain tree contained several 
different members of the feathered tribe, all 
delivering their notes or songs at once, but I 
failed to discover anything but a little White- 
eyed Vireo. In one instance, I distinguished 
in this rapidly uttered medley the notes of 
seven of his associates. The “ meow” of the 

Catbird, the chatter of the Wren, the Golden 
Woodpecker’s “ cheo-ah,” the “pib-pib” of the 
Eobin, the (too familiar) “chirp” of the 
English Sparrow, the “ pip” of the Song 
Sparrow, and the “ cu-cu” of the Wood Thrush, 
were all present and quite distinctly uttered. 

+ HR. Oju. J*. 1 7 < 7 - 


ABTHUK H. HOWELL. 

Mr. Langille has truthfully said, “ To the 
student of nature, the identification of even the 
most established facts is ever a fresh surprise. 
No matter how fully Wilson, Audubon, or the 
more recent ornithologists may have reported 
our birds, my acquaintance with each species 
has been almost as delightful a novelty as if 1 
had been the first to discover and describe it.” 

Though as yet only a young ornithologist, 1 
have spent many a pleasant hour with “ our 
birds in their haunts,” and a few reminiscences 
of my acquaintance with some of them may be 
of interest. 

One which has puzzled me some, interested 
me exceedingly, and now that f know his 
character, has become one of my favorites, is 
the White-eyed Vireo. Jumping about in a 
swamp near Cauarsie, L. I., in 1887, we were 
finding Yellow Warbler’s nests in profusion. 
My companion noticed (as we supposed) one 
near the (ground and pensile, but which, on 
looking in for him, 1 found was no Warbler's 
nest at all, for it contained one pure white egg, 
spotted sparingly with black. 

The owner soon appeared, scolding vehement- 
ly, but having no gun, we failed to identify it. 
Visiting the spot a few days later, (May 25) my 
friend took the nest with a set of four eggs, and 
obtained a better view of the bird, but not 
being acquainted with the species, we were in 
doubt as to its identity. Of course we knew it 
was a Vireo and were inclined to label it as the 
Blue-headed (V. solitarlus). 

In the summer of the same year, at Lak< 
Grove, in the middle of the Island, I found tin 
species (known by its song and general appear, 
anee) to be abundant and very familiar, leaving 
the swamps and thickets, and coming even inti 
the door yard to deliver his song. I shot one 
which had the markings of the White-eyed, but 
a slate-colored iris. This puzzled me still more, 
and it was not until this spring (1888) when I 
shot a typical White-eye and found a nest which 
I identified fully, that I concluded that the 
species was Vireo nov eboraqq p.sis. 

The nests were almost precisely alike in 
structure and poition, except that one was in 
a swamp and the other on high ground — in a 
eatbrier hedge along the side of a public road, 
hung pensile, three feet from the ground, 
woven on to a horizontal fork of a small twig, 
they are made of shreds of bark and a few very 
fine straws, held together in the former case by 
red and white down (from the swamp) and in 
the latter case by green moss and spider’s nests. 
Each was lined with a few horsehairs. The 
shreds of bark, which hang loosely on the out- 
side, give them a whitish and rough appear- 
ance, quite different from the compact, reddish- 
colored nest of the Bed-eye. 

But that which pre-eminently distinguishes 
this species, is its song, so wholly different from 
that of any of the rest of its family, that one 
would never suspect the relationship. 

It is usually translated as chick-a-re’r-chick,” 
but is subject to much variation. I should 
; write it, “ ch-baa’-ch-re-chick,” and I have 
heard it with three notes added, like “ ehu-chu- 
chu,” in a so much lower and different tone 
that I could hardly believe it came from the 
same bird, only it followed the song instantly — • 
in the same breath. 


Bird Notes of Northern Ne-w Jersey 
Henry Hales. ¥ ' 

Bird Notes of Northern New Jersey. 

I have never noticed any record of birds 
singing on their nests. One of our best Held 
ornithologists, and a great observer- of nature, i 
says no birds sing on their nests. Throe years 
ago I heard the sweet song of the White-eyed 
A irey. It often proceeded from one tree that 
I frequently peeped under. As it sounded 
from one particular spot X stopped several 
times to discover the vocalist. I was rewarded 
by seeing its nest about thirteen feet from the 
ground, on an outer branch of the maple, well 
concealed by loaves. It happened that the 
nest was just below an upper window of a 
barn; by taking a place by the window I could 
see plainly into the nest. I took the position 
at the window several days, an hour at a time. 

1 saw the male Vireo singing the entire time 
he was on the nest with his full song. 
Another singular trait I noticed was the rest- 
lessness of the pair; for they changed posi- 
tion at the incubating duties every fifteen or 
twenty minutes, the male singing- almost 
continuously, whether on or off the nest. 1 
watched them feed their young, and only took 
their nest alter the family had moved out. 

0.& O. Vol. 17, Mar. 1892 p; 38 




^BelFs^J^reo and the Sandhill Crane in New Hampshire. — Mr. Ned 

Dearborn of Durham, New Hampshire, has kindly given me permission 
to publish the following interesting notes : — 

Bell’s Vireo ( Vireo belli) . On November 19, 1S97, Mr. Dearborn was 
driving along a country road in Durham when his attention was attracted 
by a small bird which was hopping actively about among some poison ivy 
vines that had overrun a stone wall. As it looked unfamiliar he shot it. 
I have since examined it carefully and it proves to be a perfectly typical 
example of V. belli , a species not hitherto reported, I believe, from any 
part of New England. Avk ; XVTII* July. 1901, p. 
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